size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm. 
2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


F. HODGSON & SON 


RED 


disagreeable features. 


neuralgic and gouty complaints. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


52in. by 72in., beavtifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 4 most durabie and 
useful blanket, size 50in, hy 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, coft, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, 


Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Ca 
steads, Overmantels, Curtains. Blan 
Pearson's Weekly, 9,3 191). 


Inpaniers & deere, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEOS 


Delicious COFFEE. 


————————————————— 


WHITE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use lees Quantity, it being so mach stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


The Modern substitute for Mustard and other plasters. 


It has all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard plaster, without its 
re It is the safest, simplest, and best remedy for all pains and 
colds in the chest, throat, and lungs, stcmach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, 


Put up only in 
‘VASELINE’ 
The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 
If not obtainable locally, eithes of the above will be sent post free on receipg 


FREE.—A dercriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the invaluable 
Vaseline” Heme remedies, will be sent post 


The Word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, 


CONTAINING 


12 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Eelow Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 

Palmerstown, Straffan, Tretand, 

Oct. 1ich, 1910 
Lody Maria Personby reecived the 21/- Baleof Blankets quite 
wafo yester dag with mony thamks. They are very good 


“Oin., bordered. 


splendid durable quality 


FREE 


12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITN EACH PARCEL 


ts, Hearthrugs, lta, Table Linen, Bed- 
, &c.,Post Free, i, when writing, yoa mention 


»« BLUE 


Collapsible Tubes; 18. 


AIR TONIC 


of P.O. or stamps. 


free on application. 


LONDON, E:C: 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEME? 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or ; 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be 

the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, | 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the followirg \ 


PREE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(Miustrated).- Containing vuluable remedies for all 
silments. Write today.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 96 
«haring Cross Boad, Tondon. 


‘BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Physical Weaktierses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles. Treatise, with Tull particulurs, in- 
cluding hundreG@s-of tertimonials of complete cures, 
sent eenled, pust free, two stamps.—l. J, Murray, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


TYPE WRITING. — Novelists. wtory-writera, 
clergymen and others whe require their nmn’ 
typewritten, should send a po-t-card tor terms to 

tee Mori is. 14 Bridge Road, Hamme: smith, London, 
W. Special reiuetion for long stories. _ 


SIRENGTH: How Lost; How Hegained.— 
Imteresting and instructive remarks to young and 


midd) ed men on "How th Preserve Strength, 
Cremte Vitality, and Increase Neve Stamina.” A 
brie? tremtise on Serrous Exheustion, Loss of 


Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility m 
Men.—fent seated on receipt of «penuy suns 
——- Gordon, 8 Gcrdonholme Diapensars, - 


ASTROLOGY .—Your future important events 
foretold.. Morringe, Partner descrited, Business, 
Epeculation, ( hunges, Legacies, lucky Days, Mlanet, 
etc. Send birth-cate, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edintureh. 

OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
collor forward by post; full ealue per retup, oroffer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actval Manufacturers, 
62 Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


BABY CABS direct from factory on approval; 
corringe paid ; we save you $’-inthe £; cash or easy 
payments froin 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. 

Send to-day for splendid new catrlogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co, (Dept. 63), Coventry. 

BLUSHING CURED.-— Doctcr’s famous 
recipe 1/- order. Testimuniais.—H, Stevers (Box 2), 
7) Rack Piceadilly. Menchester, 


a 

VARICOCELE.—Every man euffering from 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and 
nervcus weakness shou'd send for fliustreted circular 
describing its Fuccees‘ul treatment and cure by the 
only rational and psiniess method. No electricity. 
Sent eraled, post hee, two stamps,— B. B. Norton, 
69 & 6) Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY.— Fventa, Changes, Fortunate 
Dey?, Business Succees, Matrimony, mo years’ 
fpture added. Send birth-dete, 1 P.O.— Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, White) urch Boad, Cardiff. - 


“YoU CAN BARN 1}. an hour.—Fall partieulars 
of employment, apply K., 89 Alderagate St., London, 


GREATEST HAIR DISCOVERY OF . 


MODERN TIMES.—'Vilizir” restores the 
orginal nafural colour to grey hair permanently. 
Not an artificial stain but a remarkable «iscovery of 
pro.en merit. Write for free Look and particulars of 
muarantee.—Vilixir Lo. Ltd., 3 Broadwxy House, 


Bromley, Kent. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used 
the most efficacious substitute for cod fiver oil; 
iavalaable for children and invalids. jib., 1/6; 11b., 26; 
Gndoren’ Pembroke, Sefton, Dendoosla. Culford, 

» Pem' ' G A 
Lichfield ,£c., by : niles 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,3.0..Devonshire 


AG 


CICARETTE 


BEST and PUREST 


LARGEST SALE IN CG’ BRITAIN 


G. & L.—GOOD & LASTING 
29.6 to &3- each. Suit Lengtne, 
Satisfaction ranteed. Biz var 
Partieulurs Post Free.—Groves & 
Buildings, Huddersfie.d. 

PAY instaimont: after ds) 
Jewe tery, Cycles, Househo: 
ment, everything. — Cred. 
Bufidimgs, Norwich. 

HOW TO KEEP FIT.- 4 
Daily Fueroise Card, contair: m4 
full instractions, can Le sup; 
pry from The Publisher, 1s 

nion, W.C. INVEST oa 


GAUTIER'S PILLS compos 
an teei, regulate the system. i 
Gisordefs of the female commit at 
2A, and 4/6 per ber. Mention : 
A G. Baldwin & On... Herh 4 
Electric Pa ade, 


TO POULTRY EKEFPERS 
this paper who keep ponitry sh oui 
of the remarkable acheme by « 
The Smaitholder ia suppiving sit, 
pedigree fowls, ducks, eese. tush: 
atwek) of the finest strains tr 
object of establishing Bre diy '. 
the country and meeting effeci + 
tition in the British Keg and Pew! 
3 wt-oard for fall particulars of B. 5. 

‘ompetilion, 19.1, ta the Editors: . 
Maiden i.ane, London, W.C, 


£5 pa ¢ WEEK earned is 
Writers. xeelient opportunit: 
people. Prospectus and fuli par: 
Page Davis Advertising Schou! 1) 
Street, London, W. 


logue No.,:42, largest issued. Hn 
Materialsto seiect from. Muslii: 
Serges, M:usehold Linens, et : 
5. Peach & Sons, The Looms, Natron. 

BARGAIN,—Lady’s Rolle 1 ¢ 
Case complete, 66.—Browne, 11>) 
Norwich. 


lie FOR £1 WORTH Wve 
twopenny glos-y poreelain Pictur 
offer a manufacturer's stock of over 
very slight) imperfeor, but allin x 
tion, & tons boughs by wet hs ar 
numeroas to coant, to be clear 
uswal retail prive. Sounds 11 - 
nevestneless, Parocl of 120. all 4 
views, post free. 1/. We send 
parcel, of either fountain pen, | 
neckiet, studs and links, bracc 
mouth orgin. Say which wa t 
Dept. 241 The “ Presents House,” if 


DRUNKENN* 
CURED ©". 


Chemical Co., 504 Guildhall Buildine 


ee 

A penny cures your headache 

from your Chemist—in ten win: 
ve well, 


Dr. Andrew Wilson says: ‘I! : 
the Kaputines and found thes 
nothing at all likely to piv: 


KAPUTE: 


it Chemist's, 
1 tor 1d. 14 emist’s 


“ Kaputine,"” Lilley ¢ ) ts 
Quee’s RA.,Manchesi- 17 ~ 
FITNESS 
Ww 
In men of all ages. Why not write fr” 
and get fit by the standard, acremtific "+ 
NERVOUS EKXHAUSTIO’, LACK 
WASSING, DEBILITY, VARIO: TI 
safe, simple. No stomach medteinc- 
electricity. No fati uing pby-ical e.: 
diet rules, nochange of habits, joss of 1:7 
but an assured restoration for a}i mci. 
patients say. I send the book anid | 
free in p'ain envelope for 2 stamps mi> 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 9) Grew 
London, W.C. Established 25 years. 


eee neenme emo © CURD ¢ NEED OC 


£500 Motor Ca: 


i 
: GIVEN 


= 


AWAY. 


See page 56° 


GREE 6 SED > SSS © ces) 0 GREED CC 


Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COC 


is 10 times more nutritious than any other coc 


—Vide “/ 


A Delicious Beverage. Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2 6. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FA! 


\ 
iy 
=: 


No. 1077. 


TRANSMISSION At 
Book Rates. 


_°3T0 INTERESTOY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK 


ENDING MARCH 9, 1911. 


No. 1077. Meet” 
WE SHALL DO IT NOW. 


Majority of readers poll against waiting for Martin. 


Martin's mysterious envelope opened 

Tue ballot papers which have appeared in the last few issues of P.W. 
offices in thousands every day, and a staff of clerks was kept busy. dividing the 
It was soon evident that the “Do it nows” would have it with a very large 


and “ Waits.” 


by the Editor. 


poured into these 
“Do it nows” 


majority, and at the time of writing this majority is over 8,000. 


In accordance, 


I, the undersigned Martin, hzving the sum of 
£100 at my disposal, 
to distribute this money amongst 
lar periodical which seems 


conditions, 


the readers of a popu 
to me suitable for that pur 
consideration I have selected 
to inclose these instructions in a 
envelope and hand them over to the 
Editor if he accepts my conditions. 

When a young man, I was about to marry & 
very charming girl, when her father wished to 
know how much I had in the bank. As at that 
time I was a struggling 
account at all, but I had saved up about £15, 
which I thought ample to get married on. My 
in-law, however, 
sanction the marriage, and my girl, after a lapse 
of twelve months, married 
broker. Since then I have met with considerable 
financial success in business, but I have never 
determined that when the 
opportunity arose I would distribute a portion of 
in marriage dots amongst @ 
certain section of the public. 
I chose a popular weekl 
the type of people I fee 


and 
seal 


ropose 


prospective father- 


married, and I 


my surplus cash 


therefore, with our promise, we broke the seal of the mystic envelope, 
placed in our hands by the mysterious Mr, Martin, 
paper and four £25 notes. 
reprint them below : 


and drew from it a type-written sheet of 


The instructions issued by Martin speak for themselves, and we 


the idea. If the distribution of £25 notes will 
enable young couples to, at some time or other, 
establish a home, I should be quits satisfied. 

You may think me eccentric. Iam. And my 
eccentricity takes another form. I like pluck 
and enterprise in people. If the readers of this 
paper are prepared to run risks by hiving this 
envelope opened before April 1st, then thoy 
deserve the £100 that I inclose. If they think 
they'll get more by waiting till [ open it myself 
on April Ist, then they’re mistaken. If I ®pen it 
on April 1st I reserve the right to retain my 
£100 and to substitute the sum of £5 to be 
competed for in some small contest. 

Supposing that readers have the pluck to have 
the envelope opened I want the money régarded 
as marriage dots, and I wish tocarry the dot idea 
into a competition. Consequently I have pre- 
pared a dot puzzle which those who compote for 
the £25 notes must solve. 

I wish the whole of this document to be 
published in the issue of Pearson's Weekly follow- 
ing the date of opening the haber and the 
following week I wish the dot puzzlo or the £5 
contest to be published together with conditions 
to be framed by the Editor. Martin. 


intend, under certain 


ose. After due 
earson’s Weekly, 


clerk, I had no banking 


declined to 
a well-to-do stock- 


For this purpose 
paper as app2aling to 
would most appreciate 


We shall abide by the instructions embodied in this strange document. We are having 


the dot puzzle—a weird production—reproduced, and it will appeac in 


the next issue of 


Pearson's Weekly, together with the full conditions. 


BIG CENSUS BOYCOTTS. 


Ir, as seems probable, the Suffragettes ca 
out their threat to boycott the census, it will 
not be the first time 


pened. 


happen 

Tt is almost impossible for us to-day to realise 
how bitter was the hostility shown by our fore- 
fathers to the first census of 1801. 
as irreligious, and men gravel 
vengeance would certainly ‘all alike upon the 
counters and the counted. 

‘As a result whole communities revolted against 


the new-fangled idea. 


when the census-takers arrived, the inhabitants 
hidden themselves 
as from the pestilence, 
themselves in woods and 
and in remote mountain valleys. 
the enumerators were driven away with blows and 
While thousands of heads of households 
Btolidly refused to fill up the forms, or give any 
information whatever. 


having 
Religious folk fled 


curses. 


And this objection 


of the community. 


knows how difficult it is to get many 
to fill up the forms. They will make endless 
and in many instances it needs 
the threat of a summons, with the prospect of having 
to pay a fine of £5 and costs, to 


excuses and delays, 


obstinacy. 


Nor is this objection to 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 
5 the census have been instituted at 
different times by the inhabitants of most European 


cotts against 


Countries, 


Halfeguineas, 


to being counted continues 
down to the present day 


PASS THE SALT. 

“1 nave had many wonderful 
remarked the returned explorer. 
the most curious occurred a 
in California. 

“T came to a valley between two mountains 
where I found a most wonderful echo. So deep 
was it that soveral hours elapsed before you re- 
ceived a reply to anything you shouted. 

“Tt suddenly struck me that'I might be able to 
make use of this echo to good eficct, and when I 
went to bed that night I put my plan into execution. 
Before I lay down to rest I shouted at the top of 
my voice: * 

“It's time to get up!’ and, would you Delieve 
it, gentlemen, the echo awoke me at eizht o'clock 
the next morning by shouting those identical 
words in my ear ?”” 


experiences,” 
“But one of 
en I was gold-hunting 


that such a thing has 


It was denounced 
argued that God’s 


Villages were found empty 


for the time being. 
and hid 
caves, on wild hill-tops, 
In some cases 


—$ 


HIS SECREL OUT. 

Te referee had swallowed the whistle. It 
wa3 very unfortunate, but it was not his fault. 
A burly forward had charged him fairly in the 
conte of his back, sending the whistle down his 
throat. 


amongst certain classes} “The game must end!” cried someen>. “ We 
Every census enumerator | can’t do without a whistle.’ 
poor people “It's all right!” gasped the referee, “ I've 


got a substitute. We can go on.” 

He produced a latch-key from his pocket. and 
as the game commenced blew several hearty blasts 
on his new whistle. 

Suddenly a woman's voice, loud and angry, 
was heard above the roar of the game. 

“ Ferdinand, what docs this moan, 
did you get that latch-key ? 

Then Ferdinand slunk off the ficld, for the voice 
was the voice of his wife. 


break down their 


being counted confined 


Boy- sir! Where 


Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, 


Will Be 
Paid 
This Week 


WHATEVER 
HAPPENS. 


—__ 


(See page 559.) 


Extrrep at 
Srationrrs’ Hart, 


Ong PENNY. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ SOLITARY 


CONFINEMENT. 
The Astounding Stcry of the Man who has been 
P Longest in Prison. 

Tuere lies behind the grey walls of a prison at 
the prosent moment a man who for thirty-five 
years has dragged out his loncly life in solitary 
confinement. His namo is Josso Pomoroy, and he 
has sorved a longer continuous term of imprison- 
ment than any living man in the whole civilisod 
world. 

The crimes for which he was condomned were 
committed while he was a boy of fourteen. Always 
of a cruol and cunning disposition, ho usol to 
delight in inflicting torture on children, culminating 
in his taking tho livos of two of his playmates. 

Ho was tried and condemned to death, but on 
account of his extromo youth the sentenco was 
mitigated to solitary confinement for life. 

The crimos wero committed in America, and 
Pomeroy is locked up in an American prison. 
Pomeroy, though born in tho States, is of English 
descont. 

During tho thirty-five years in which Pomeroy 
has lived within the walls of his prison he has mae 
soveral bold and cunning attempts to cscape, unique 
and marvellous in their ingonuity, but always 
without success. 

Wo now have pleasure in telling you that wo have 
secured the complete narrative of Josse Pomoroy's 
life from the time he began his cruel practices up 
till the most recent attempt to break gaol. The 
story is writton by Mr. Paul West, who is a son of 
one of the lawyors acting in the case. Evory lino 


of it is of strong dramatic and human interest. 


It is a marvellous story—more marvellous than 
any prison story ever written ; yot every word of it 
is vouched for as true. 

We shall bogin publication tho week after noxt, 
and the narrative will be complete in four numbers. 


PLAGUE IN FALSE HAIR! 


Despite the danger of infection, the pigtails 
of the victims of the plague in Manchuria are being 
extensively purchased by agents for sale in the 
United Kingdom. 

The long glossy heir of the Chinese peasantry 
is greatly prized by dealers in this commodity, and 
fetches ® proportionately high price, but it is 
rarely obtainable, for the lower-class Chinaman 
cherishes his pigtail above rurht else on carth, 
and under ordinary circumstances nothing will 
tempt him to part with it. But now the coming 
of the plague hes di organised everything, and the 
human-hair merchants are reaping a rich harvest. 

This is herdly pleasant nows for British women, 
notwithstanding the assurance of the dealers that 
the plague germ requires a living body to keep it 
active. 

But it is a fact that the spread of disease has 
ere now been traced to infected hair, worn all un- 
knowingly by quite healthy persons. This is 
especially the case as regards smallpox, which was 
spread in this manner in at least one well-authen- 
ticated case. 

Hair was cut from the heads of Breton peasants 
who had suffered from the disease, but had 
apporently been cured. Months afterwards the 
loathsome malady showed itself amongst women 
of fashion in London, Paris, end Vienna, and in all 
cases the patients were found to be wearing 
“ transformations ” made from the hair ia question, 


Pencil-cases, and Safety-rasore offered In this week’s footlines. 
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; A Royal “Howler.” 

Fortunate cy the illness of the Prince of Wales 
and Prince Albert has not been the cause of much 
anxiety, for, apart from the fact that the Princes 
are at the age of least danger, the attack has been 
very mil. 

Both Princes are jolly youngsters without a trace 
of that precociousness that is often found in children 
of high rank. In one of his school exam. papers 
Princa Albert was asked: ‘“ Who was Perkin 
Warbeck ?” 

In his best hand the Prince wrote: “ Perkin 
Warbeck was a pretender. He pretended to be the 
son of a king. But he was not that at all. He 
came of most respectable parents.” 


Nobody in Particular. 

Tug late King Edward was very fond of his 

eldest grandson, and this affection Prince Edward 
- returned to the point of disrespect. 

A children’s outfilter called some years ago at 
York House with a suit for Prince Edward to try 
on. As he was waiting, the door of the nursery 
suddenly opened and the littl Prince came 
running out. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, and paused. The outfitter 
explained his business. 

““Oh, that’s all right!’ the Prince replied 
cordially. ‘Come in here. Nobody is here.” 
And he turned towards the nursery. “ At least, 
nobody that matters—only grandpapa!” 


Men's Rights. 
Once, when a company of the Guards was 
assing Marlborough House, Princess Mary, Prince 
Edward, and Prince Albert rushed eagerly to the 
garden wall to watch them by. Instinctively 
the two Princes raised their a rane to the salute. 
Princess Mary did the same. 

“Don’t do that!” Prince Albert whispered 

hurriedly. ‘‘ Women don’t salute.” 
up, 
lo 


“No,” Prince Edward added, stiffening 
possible, a little more, ‘“‘only we men 
t 


: A Difference. 

AnoTHER notable invalid, and one who almost 
takes Royal rank, is the Pope, whose health has 
not been very satisfactory of late. 

In her recently-published book, Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser tells one or two steries about people who 
have been “ presented” at the Vatican. 

One man was carefully drilled as to the 
ceremonies to be gone through, and was told that 
he must address the Pope as “Sainte Pére.” But 
by the time he had passed all the guards and 
secretaries and chamberlains and monsignori, the 
unhappy man was utterly bewildered. 

At last he was ushered into the presence, and 
flung himself at the Pope’s feet, gasping out: 
“Sacré Pore!” which is the French for a naughty 
cuss-word. 

An American, on the other hand, was not in the 
least. confused. Instead of kneeling and kissing 
the Pontiff's hand, he marched straight up to him, 
shook him warmly by the hand, and remarked 
heartily: “‘I am glad to meet you! I once met 
your father, the late Pope!” 


“Rubber ! ” 

In America, the happy home of the slang word, 
they have invented a new name for the inquisitive 
man. They call him a “ rubber-ne-';” or “rubber” 
for short. 

A man in a New york car the other day sat 
is aia! & woman carrying a particularly hideous 
baby. The child’s face was so remarkable that the 
man wa3 utterly unable to keep his eyes off it. 
The mother noticed the prolonged stare, and, 
growing angry, she leaned forward and blurted out 
viciously : ‘‘ Rubber |” 

The man gave a great sigh of relief. 

ness, ma’am!” he exclaimed. 
it was real!” 

Tk y had to stop the car! 


A Bad Habit. 
Tne revival of Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda 
at the Lyceum Theatre this week, with Mr. Henry 


“ Thank 
“T thought 


He who takee what isn’t hie’n— . 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Ainley in the chief réle, sets this famous play out 
on another long run. . 

It is pretty well known to a certain class that 
Mr. ‘‘ Hope” is ticularly kind-hearted. One 
day a “ waster” called on him, told a long tale of 
woe, and finally asked for a “loan.” Mr. Hope 

enerously complied. ' 

“I think,” said the man, “ that Providence must 
have sent me to you.” 

“Well,” was the suave reply, “it may- be- 80, 
but let us hope Providence will not acquire the 
habit of doing so.” 


Alive and Kicking. 
Miss Hespa StReTTON's curious experience of 
having been able to read her own obituary notices 
is shated by several other people, among them 
Sir W. S. Gilbert. A newspaper once announced 
Sir William’s death, and next day the editor 
received a note from the ‘‘ corpse” to this effect : 
“Though I am very loth to spoil sport, common 
candour compels me to admit that I am still alive.” 
Perhaps one might link with that the story of the 
wealthy but ignorant women who happened once 
to be Sir William’s neighbour at dinner. She 
babbled for some tino ubout music and musicians, 
with the idea of impressing him with her 
“ culture.” 
“And what about Bache 2?” she asked, ‘“‘Is he 
composing now ?” 
“No, ma’am,” was the tart reply; 


decomposing !” 
A Difficulty. 

Trrs week Mr. Sousa bids farewell, for the 
present, at any rate, to the British public at big 
concerts at the Alexandra and Crystal Palaces. 
Mr. Sousa, who on another page of this number 
discloses his ‘dreadful past,” is one of the most 
delizhtfuf of story-tellers, and one or two of his 
stories have already appeared exclusively in P.W. 
Here is another. 

A child was being given instruction in the way 
it should go. 

“And remember this,” said the father, “ you 
should never hit back. If anyone strikes you on 
the left cheek, you should turn to them the right. 
You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” objected the child; “ but what am I to 
do if they kick me in the stomach ?”* 

Halt ! 

THERE are wigs on the military green. Lord 
Roberts has denounced Sir lan Hamilton's recent 
book on compulsory service as a “ miszhievous 
book,” and says he hims:lf will write a reply to 
it proving that “every single point in Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s book can be shown to be 
wrong!” 

This, in spite of the fact that Sir Ian, during the 
late Boer War, carned the commendation of Lord 
Roberts himself ! 

One incident of that war is worth re-telling. 
Sir Ian was administering g severe reprimand to 
some.of his men for looting. Even as he spoke 
an excited hen scurried out of a shed and fluttered 
along the road. The temptation was too great. 
Quick as thought, one of the men, an Irish-Canadian, 
dashed after the rooster. 

“Halt!” shouted Sir Ian furiously. 

The soldier ran on. In a few seconds all was 
over ; he had grabbed the hen and wrung its neck. 
Then, the excitement of the chase over, he returned 
somewhat anxiously to where the General stood, a 
thunder-cloud on his brow. 

j The private flung the limp corpse at Sir Ian's 
ect. 

“There!” he exclaimed, apparently addressing 
the bird, “I'll tache ye to run whin the Gineral 
says halt!” 


“he is 


_ A Slight Mistake. 

Some time ago a well-known firm of booksellers 
in London were having some alterations made to 
their electric-lighting arrangements. One of the 
attendants noticed a smal] man watching and 
apparently superintending the work of the 
electricians, 

“Don’t you think it would be better,” he said 
to him, ‘if that chandelier could be hung nearer 
the bookcases ?” ‘ 

“T think it would,” cordially replied the other ; 
“but it is scarcely for me to express an 
opinion.” 

“ Aren’t you one of the electricians ?” asked the 
attendant. 

‘“No; oh, no! Nothing so useful, I’m afraid. 
My name is Roberts—Lord Roberts !* 


New, witty, and original second line wanted. 
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oundry 5 iflings 

MEF” The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each wees 
best paragrgph accepted for this colin. 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fur 0 
paragraph uscd. If there is more than one sen! 
paragraph used the pentnife will be awarded tu 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The Half-Crown this week goes to Mr. W. A. 1: 
10 Prah Road, Finsbury Park, N. 
ARK! 

Do you know why it was Moses couldn’: -: 
in the Ark ? Give you three guesses, 

Solution below. 


era 


THIS HAS GOT YOU! 

Here's a puzzle we are afraid you wo: 
able to answer till you have looked below : 

A farmer went away on a Friday, 1 
staying a week, he returned on the same Fr: 
he went away. 

Solution below. 

OH, TUT! TUT! 
“ My boy, get up and shut the shutter,” 
A mother to her child did utter. 
The shutter shut, that boy did utter, 
“1 cannot shut it any shutter.” 


- WHAT'S THE TIME? 

TuE minute hand of this clock points to a.q™ i 
past the hour. The 
hour hand points to 
half-past seven. The 
clock has just struck 
eleven. What time 
is it ? 

Solution hdow. 


IT’S SO SIMPLE. 

AFTER many year3 
of careful research 
and study, an emin- 
ent scientist has dis 
covered that there is 
one month of the 
year in which ladies talk least. Can you c2 
which month it is ? 

Solution below. 


HINTS FOR ALL.—No. 1. 

(So many pert see notices that they do net 
understand that the Odd Corner Editor !ss 
arranged to explain one puzzling notice c: 
week.) 

Tre Letter “D” mw A WINpow ; 
Denotes that the Domestics in that Dota’ 4 
Domicile Desire that the Distinguished Dustin 
shall, During his Daily Diversions, Decm 1: |!) 
Delightful Daty to Dislodge the Dust Deposits! 9 
their Dust-bin. 


THE SOLE SURVIVOR. 
Here is a missing word puzzle that is 1" 
hard as it looks. The letters of the missing “« 
are represented by figures ; 1 might be B; 2. 1 
beG;andsoon. Can you solve the story * 
Tne Saucy Sal ran on a reef, 
Wrecked was that gallant 12345, 

And all were drowned, save Jim O'Kec‘e, 
Who floated on a 2345. 

He made it from a mast and spars 
That he discovered 345. 


At last he reached a desert shore, 
Where, with his 123456 brain 

He made the natives crown him king 
Of all that vast domain. 

Said Jim, ‘‘ This suits me to a 5, 
I'll soon grow 435, that’s plain.” 

Sclution belcw. 


Solutions. 
ARK! 


Moses never was in the Ark. 
THIS HAS GOT YOU! 
Tne farmer went away on a horse named Friday. 


’ WHAT’S THE TIME? 


Ir is time the clock was mended. 


ITs SO SIMPLE. 


Feervary. Recanso it’s the shortest months 


THE SOLE SURVIVOR. 
Tue word crafty solves the puzzle. 
13 3 4 6 6 


CRAFTY 


m= 


woes mea PEARSON'S WEEKLY, bo 
“FOOTER” PICKPOGKETS. 


nt it tl 
Telling You How to Guard Against Havinz Your 
Pockets Picked While Watching a Football Match, 


By a Leapina P.A. OrriciaL. 


Tuere is a class of pickpocket that makes a 
speciality of attending football matches, and to 
cope with him is one of the most difticult problems 
our Association has to tackle. 

True, we get to recognise their faces in time. 
I myself know by sight fully one hundred of them. 
The difficulty is to catch them redhanded. They 
are as artful as apes and as agile. 

They work usually in gangs of two and three 
together, rarely more. One thief ‘“ covers”? the 
victim by standing sideways in front of him, 
close up to him, and yet in such a manner as not 
to obstruct his view. 

The second thief wedges him in on the other side. 
The third one stands immediately behind him, 
and if it is his trousers pocket that the gang are 
after, this one does the trick. 

He does not put his whole hand into the pocket 
he wants to pick—that is, if he knows his business. 
Two or three fingers only are inserted, and by 
gradually working up the lining he is able to get at 
the money with very little difficulty. 

If the gang are after the victim's watch and 
chain, however, it is the thief standing in front 
who performs the actual robbery. He pretends 
to straighten himself up, as though tired of standing 
in the one position, and puts his left hand behind 
him palm outwards on the small of his back in 
the most natural way possible, exactly as people 
do when performing that operation when their 
right hand is occupied—as it is in this case—with a 
cigarette or a stick. 

‘The movement is executed in a few seconds, 
and then the natural pose is resumed ; but those 
few seconds are sufficient for a smart pickpocket 
to get both the watch and the chain. 

The spectator at a football match will do well 
to remember, too, that the member of the gang 
who takes up a nip sideways in front of him 
is very likely to be a woman, and a pretty woman 
at that. Beware of the well-dressed siren who 
ogles you out of the corner of her eye under such 
circumstances. She is very probably a pick- 
pocket’s ‘“‘stall,’ and may even “work” the 
* straightening-up ” trick on you herself. 

Especially should you keep an eye on your 
valuables at exciting periods of the match. When 
“goal” is cried, and caps- and arms are waving 
frantically, is the favourite moment for the gang 
to bring off their coup. Better at such crises 
for you to keep one hand in your pocket where 
your money is, andthe other on your watch and 
chain, and let others do the shouting. . 

A better plan still is to leave one’s valuables 
at home, and to take only sufficient money for 
one’s needs, Otherwise, no matter how ‘ fly” 
a man may be or how well able to take care of 
himself, he may discover by bitter experience 
that he is no match for the artfulncss of the pro- 
fessional pickpocket. 

‘As an instance of this, I may mention that on 
the day of the final tie of 1909 Mr. J. G. Clegg, 
of Sheffield, the chairman of the council of the 

*.A., was relieved of a valuable diamond pin. 
Yet this gentleman had been attending football 
matches all his life, was “up to” all the dodges 
of professional pickpockets, and could have picked 
out, 1 doubt not, most of those who were in the 
habit of frequenting football grounds for the 
purpose of plying their trade. 

Again, when Southampton played Everton 
three years ago, two prominent residents of the 
latter town were relieved of their valuable gold 
watches. They had been warned, but persisted in 
wearing them, thinking that together they were 
a match for even the cleverest pocket-picking 
gang. Yet cach lost his watch at about the same 
time, and neither knew of his loss until his attention 
was called to it by the other. 

Of course, I need hardly say that everything 
is done to check this form of depredation. At a 
cup final there ave always present upwards of ono 
hundred policemen, paid for by the Association, 
and there are plenty of plain-clothes detectives 
in the crowd. 

A spectator who finds he has been robbed should 
make his way straight to the pavilion, where the 
superintendent in charge of the police is always 
to be found, and where any complaints of the kind 
are promptly investigated. 


on London's Aliens, 


But Clerkenwellians are keen on the subject, and 
the Italian who chooses to lay siege to the affections 
of a fair English neighbour is risking a good deal. 
The English cite such a thing as an example of 
the forcigner’s “cheek,” as they call it. 

Some romances, however, turn out quite well. 

Here is a case well known in the locality. 

The girl was, of course, English, and she was a 
servant at a big house in a south-western suburb of 
London. The young man_ hailed from Naples, 
and he earned his living as a churner-out of melody 
on one of the organs that are features of outer 
London. 

One summer afternoon he chanced to stop in 
front of the house where the girl was employed 
and the couple caught sight of each other. The 
Italian was enchanted and the girl was pleased. 
Afterwards he called daily. More than once notes 
passed between them, and in the end the girl left 
her place and married. A few months later the 
lady of the house, attracted by a familiar tune near 
the drive gate, was astounded to see her former 
servant standing with her young husband at his 
organ. 


ae 
_ P. Doubleyou Visits the Sons and Daughters 
os a of Sunny Italy. 


Iraty in London is a restful oasis within three 
minutes’ walk of howling Holborn. 

Xo hustle here. It is the land of the saunter 
ant the siesta. The Italians go slowly all the time 
aad their health is good! and their children sturdy. 

It is the place where you see the poorer quarters 
of Florence in faithful miniature. Graceful, dark- 
cyed daughters of the South wash clothes in the 
civects while the handsome sun-tanned lovers 
lean lazily against the walls and hum the serenade. 

Little beauties of tender years stop on their way 
to the Catholic school closo by and dance the 
Lcloved “Tarantella” to the music of a street 
orsan. Hard by are ice-cream carts, roast chestnut 
barrows, knife grinders’ wheels, loungers playing 
the national game known as “ Morra,’ and Nea- 
politan matrons chatting or singing as they knit 
and sew in the doorways of their homes. 

And a few yards away is as busy and as noisy 
a stretch of London as you can find. 

sut the best time to wander through Little Italy 
is the evening, when the organ grinder steers his 
musical burden homewards to the little room 
up the narrow court where his wife and her kiss 
are waiting ; when the mosaic worker finishes for 
the day, and the plaster figure maker inquiree 

“What luck?” in his native tongue ot a hawker 
of gold fish. 
PITY THE POOR ORGAN GRINDER. 

It has been a bad day for most, but in particular 
for the organ man. He throws himself down in 
his chair the same as you yourself do when work 
has gone hardly, and he tells awful stories of the 
growing number of English competitors in the 
street music line. He has come across twenty or 
thirty of them this afternoom The profession 
is Italian no longer, he says, and it is a very sad 
old organ grinder who looks dreamily for solace 
in the rising flames. 

The woman falls on her knees by his side and 
advises her distracted husband to pray. She 
takes from her breast the family rosary—the beads 
of the Church which have been blessed by the 
Pope away in dear old Rome in the long, long 
ago—and dangles them before the man’s cyes 
with a hopeful smile that reflects her beautiful 
faith in prayer's efficacy. The beads have helped 
them many times before, she says, why not again ? 

“Why not?” the man’s eyes ccho. “ Why 
not?’ He kisses the rosary and the couple kneel 
down together and offer up the “ Hail Mary's” 
in the belief that the Virgin will intercede with 
the Son of Man for the return of the old prosperity 
and the clearance from the streets of London of the 
English organ grinders. 

But you are surprised, when the evening meal 
is laid, to see that it includes wine. And the 
surprise increases when you peep into the dining- 
rooms of the little lodging-houses in the district and 
see the formidable rows of wine bottles stretching 
down the tables. At first you suppose that it is 
a feast day, but as a matter of fact the day is just 
the average one. Wine is the Italian working man’s 
equivalent of the British artisan’s beer. 

THEY WOO THE ENGLISH MAID. 

The second surprise comes later. From out of the 
farther darkness of a narrow passage come the notes 
of music and the sound of dancing, but you find it 
impossible for a time to locate the scene of the 
merriment. Then you begin to realise that the 
dancing is underground. peep through an area 
window discovers the younger inhabitants of 
Little Italy enjoying themselves below stairs quite 
as well as yo London enjoys itself in a first 
or second floor dancing room not a stone's throw 
away. 

Not a few English girls are there, too, the lads 
of Little Italy being often looked upon with favour 
by the lasses of Clerkenwell, in which the colony is 
situated. Anything in the nature of an engagement, 
however, is stoutly resented by the girl's relatives. 
It is called an attempt at abduction, although there “ Just moving,” replicd the furniture dealer. 
is no more abduction in it than there is in an every- | “ How is it with you?” 
day English marriage. “Oh, stationary.” 


OUTSIDE A CHURCH ON SUNDAY. 

There is seldom any serious trouble between 
Londoners and Little Italians. The fighting is 
among the foreigners themselves; to be English, 
in fact, in the little quarter off Holborn is a recom- 
mendation. The Italians are among the few aliens 
who admit that England is really for the English, 
or was meant to be, and they acknowledge our 
right to walk by without the dread feeling that 
seizes our policemen in the East End just now. 

But all the same it gives one to think as one 
stands by the Roman Catholic church on Sunday 
morning. A stream of foreigners pours out, men, 
women, and children, with not a single drop of 
English blood in their veins. They have lived 
here for years; they will live here till they are 
carried to the grave. There they are, men with a 
bearing proud as that of kings, women the picture 
of health, children with checks like red apples 
and stout and vigorous bodics. All speaking a 
language to which the average Englishman is 
strange. 

There is the poor organ grinder who attracted your 
pity last night and your penny. His prayer in the 
church has been for more pity and more pence, 
and he will get both, because the English, despite 
all statements to the contrary, are real music 
lovers, and like, somehow, to hear it played by 
foreigners. 

So the Italian keeps on playing and keeps on 
praying, and we keep on paying, and the wine 
of Little Italy flows freely. 


In any 
event, we shall pay 


in the Football Contest. 
Turn to 
page 559. 


SS 


AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK, 

Mr. Jonson was telling an excited circle of 
guests of a wonderful adventure he had once 
experienced. 

‘© As I passed the empty house,” he said, “a 
huge ruffian sprang out upon me. Seizing me by 
the throat, he cried: ‘Give me your money or 
I'll knock your brains out!’ Happily at that 
moment a policeman came along. and I was saved.” 

“Weren't you afraid ?”” asked a guest. 

“ Afraid!”’ echoed Mr. Jonson. “ I am afraid of 
nobody !” 

“But suppose he had carried out his threat, 
and beaten out your brains ?”’ said somebody. 

Then little Jimmy chipped in. 

“I bet there’s nobody,” he cried proudly — 
“TI bet there's nobody who could knock any 
brains out of father!” 

And he still wonders why he was sent to bed in 
disgrace. 


—o 


“ How’s business 2” inquired the newsagent. 


I will give twenty-five P.W. pensKnives for the beat lines. Mark postcards ‘“Hisn.” (See page 576.) 


Myo 

of a Whole Family's 

Strenge Dirappearance. 
By SCOTT GRAHAM. ‘ 

I am a builder and decorator by trade, Joe 
Mullins by name, and what I am about to relate 
occurred at a suburb of London which I will call 
Highbridge. 

It was quite a new suburb, and the open fields 
came, and, indeed. still come, right up to some of the 
houses. The last row of shops in the place, called 
Sandringham Parade, had a ‘vacant piece of 
building land at the end, and a big meadow lay 
behind the good-sized gardens they had at the 
back. There were dwelling-houses over the shops, 
and the gardens were for the benefit of the tenants, 
but they were not all let. They did not belong to 
me, but to my cousin Jim, who had built them. 
Ho was also a builder, but in a much larger way of 
business, at the other end of Highbridge. . 

The last shop in the row, next to the vacant plot of 

land, was a china and glass establishment. It 
was kept by a young couple who had had it about 
a year, and I rather pitied them, for I fancied 
business was not very brisk, and they had a child 
to provide for. The shop next to them was unlet, 
and then came my place. 
. One day in October Jim came to sce me in a bit 
of a fluster. “I’m afraid I've made a mess of it 
for once in my life, Joe. Anyhow, I wish I'd never 
seen Sandringham Parade. The baker at the corner 
has given notice to quit in December, and that poor 
chap at the crockery shop’s on his last legs. He 
rotiula't pay his rent at Michaelmas, and next 
week I’m going to put an execution in. If I don’t, 
as he owes money to others besides me, he’s bound 
to go under.” 

I agreed with Jim, but still I felt rather sorry 
for poor young Hewett, for he and his wife were 
very decent people, and the kid was a jolly 
little chap about three, with curly yellow hair. 

A fow days later a big, dark man, about forty, 
shabbily dressed, and quite a stranger to me, came 
into my shop and said he wanted some wall-papcer. 
“Is it for the trade ?” I asked. 

“Qh dear no! I only want enough to paper 
a small room.” 

© What colour do you want? Dark or light ?” 

“Oh, any colour. It doesn’t matter.” 

I showed him some books of patterns, and 
thought I'd never seen such an odd chap in all my 
life. He didn’t know whether he wanted green, 
or blue, or red, or yellow. In fact, the design 
didn’t matter at all, so long as it was cheap. 

At last I thought of some roljis I'd taken for a 
bad debt; but they were so ugly I'd given up 
showing them to customers, “I'll put you this in 
cheap, if you like,” I said. ‘* How much do you 
want?” 

If you'll believe me he hadn't the slightest idea ! 

““T mean to lang it myself,” he said. ‘Can't 
. I have it to use from? ‘Then, if there's any left 
over, you can have it back.” 

“Yes, you shall—for cash down.” So he paid 
me what I'd fixed, and went off with the rolls. 

I didn’t live at my shop, but let off the upper part 
toa dentist, who came every day. But in the back 
parlour I kept my desk and account books, also 
a few tumblers and things handy in a cupboard, 
in case anybody came in who liked a glass of beer, 
or whisky, over a deal. One day, finding my stock 
of tumblers had dwindled to one, I went to Hewett’s 
to replenish it. 

I never was more astonished than to see, not 
Hewett or his wife, but the black-haired ‘stranger 
who had bought the wall-paper two days before, 
standing behind the counter. ‘ Hullo,” I said, 
“what are you doing here ?” 

“Tve bought the businoss,” he said shortly. 
“Bought it from Mr. Hewett, lock, stock, and 
barrel— and he’s gone.” 

“Gone!” I repeated, dumfounded. “ How 
strange I never heard anything about it! And 
how did he manage to get his furniture away 
without anybody <ceing it 7” 

“Ho didn’t take it away. I bought it with the 
business, and it’s here.”* 


Complete Short Story. 


| In the evening I met Jim, who stared in amaze- 


ment when I told him the news. ; 

“I couldn’t have believed it of Hewett!” he 
cried. ‘He must simply have done a bunk to get 
out of paying my rent and the rest of what he owes 
here. If I knew where he’d gone I'd send the 
police after him!” : S 

“Then you didn’t even know he was going ? 

“No more than you. What's more, he'd no right 
to sublet the house without my authority. He 
ought to have found out first whether I'd accept 
the now man as a tenant. Besides, I don’t believe 
half the stock in the shop’s paid for, so ho must 
have regularly taken in this stranger chap. Vil 
go round and see him to-morrow.” 


———— 


He did so, and looked in at my place on his way 


back. ‘‘Hewett’s cleared out sure enough—sold 
the business to this new Johnny—his name's 
Morgan—and gone to Canada.” 

That same afternoon I cycled over to Upper 
Highbridge, about two miles off, to collect a debt 
which had becn owing to me for some time. I 
had rather a large sum stowed away in my inside 
breast-pocket when I started back again, as the 
November dusk was getting in. : 

I was spinning along a. narrow lane with a 
brickfield on one side, and the railway embankment 
on the other, where high banks and hedges made 
it so dark that I could see nothing but the reflection 
of my lamp, when at a corner somebody or some- 
thing gave me a violent bang on the head. The 
next thing I knew was that I was lying flat on my 
back in the muddy road, with the bicycle anywhere 
or nowhere, and struggling desperately with some 
unseen assailant. It was too dark tosee his face: even 
if I hadn’t been too dazed to realise anything clearly. 

Some time afterwards I was found by a mounted 
policeman who happened to come along, still lying 
on the ground, my clothes torn and dirty, and my 
smashed machine in the ditch. When I was able 
to sit up and look into things a little, I found the 
money, which had been in a wash-leather bag, 
clean gone, my head bleeding from an ugly cut, 
and the only clue to the scoundrel who had attacked 
me a crumpled collar which I must have wrenched 
from his neck as I grappled with him. 

When the police hit upon a clue it was surprising 
enough, for a laundress, who only washed for one 
or two families, identified the collar as the property 
of Hewett, formerly of the china-shop. She was 
quite positive it was his, for she had marked it 
herself with the cotten, and she had different 
marks for each customer. 

In time I was all right again, and things went on 
much as usual. One day I wanted some fish-glue. 
I knew Morgan kept such things now, and went to 
his place about mid-day. He was not in the shop, 
but knowing the premises so well I went into the 
back parlour, where the new wallpaper secmed 
actually to hit one in the face, and as he was not 
there, I stepped into the kitchen behind it. 
Hanging behind the door an old tweed coat 
caught my eye. I noticed, as one does notice 
trifling things, that a handkerchief was dangling 
nearly out of one of the pockets. 


Goodness only knows why I gave that handker-_ 


chief a second glance, but I did, and then a star 
worked in red cotton in one corner arrested my 
attention. Where had I seen it before ? 

I twitched the handkerchief out of the pocket, 
and examined it closely. There was an ‘“H” 
marked in ink beside the star, and as far as I could 
judge without sceing the two together, the laundry- 
marks on it were identical with those on the collar 
worn by my recent assailant. Whilst I was still 
puzzling over it, I heard a heavy footstep, and 
Morgan appeared in the doorway, glaring at me. 

Now, I never was a clever chap—my wife says 
I can’t think of more than one thing ata time. If 
I'd been wise I certainly shouldn't have called 
Morgan’s attention to the handkerchief I still held 
in my hand. “I found this in the pocket of that 
coat,’ I began. ‘It’s marked ‘H ’ and I’m pretty 
sure, indeed, certain, it belongs to Hewett. And 
that must mean that he’s here now, hiding some- 
where on the prem’ses, instead of going to Canada, 
and you’ve been aiding and abetting him all this 
time. But I’m not going to be fooled any longer. 
I mean to scarch the house until I find him, rogue 
and swindler that he is!” 

With that I strode towards the stairs, which 
were close to the kitchen door, but Morgan, his 
face convulsed with passion, grabbed me by the 
arm. “You fool!” he hissed. “I tell you 
Hewett’s not here! He's been gone fos months f ” 

I tried to push past him, but he barred my way 

| resolutely. ‘‘ You’re not going up those stairs ! 
I'm a bigger man than you, and I mean it !"* 


WrEX ENDING 
Marcn 9, 1911, 


That fairly put my temper up, and I rus}. } 
him. In another mimute we were engage . 
tremendous gtapplc. I am pretty wiry, t!. 
only a middle-sized man, but his muscles 
like stecl, and I felt from the beginning I was «. 
the worst of it. Struggle as I might he foi. 
back, step by step, until we were in tlic ; 
behind the shop. By this time I was out o: | 
and quite exhausted, and escaping his i ‘ 
for a moment I staggered back against thi 1, 
putting my hand-on it to steady myself, for «. 
thing was whirling about me. 

It was luckier for me than I guessed that >' 
moment a substantial form loomed in the dow, 
leading out of the shop—my friend Thor;.. 
superintendent of police. 

“ Hullo!” he said, staring. ‘* What's all : 

Then |e suddenly transferred hi: gaze t.: 5 
wall behind me. I wondered if he was add: ,,, 
the hideous pattern of the paper. His +. | 
stare arrested Morgan’s attention, too. Thor; 
between him and the door leading into th. 
and the next thing we knew was that Mergin 
made a wild leap through the window, gla<< a: ; 
into the narrow passage which ran by the si. «f 
the house, 

Though I could see no reason for such a». 
proceeding, I jumped after him, fortunately do.!.\ 
the splinters of glass sticking in the frame ; a! i 
superintendent was panting behind me by the : 
we viewed our quarry, hatless, and with his cli... 
torn, racing down a narrow lane which skirted! +» 
meadow at the back. It led nowhere ex: 
the railway station, and was little used in in 
ordinary way, as it was so rutty. 

“We've got him now!” chuckled Thor. 
The station was in sight, and a hundred \: 
further on three or four men were doing sci: 
toa telegraph pole by the side of the lanc. At -i 
ef them Morgan pulled up suddenly, and doi! | 
like a hare. Nearer to him than to us, a -.» 
in the fence gave access to the staircase |.:.:! 
to a narrow iron bridge, only meant for 1: 
use of railway employees, which spanned 1. 
metals, very wide just here. Beiore cir 
Thorpe or I could reach him, spurt as we wou! !. 
Morgan was through the gate, up the stairs, a: 
racing across the bridge like a madman. 

Meanwhile, the men at the telegraph pole. s~ 
something was wrong, were bawling “Xt.p |: 
Stop him!” as they joined us in the chasc: - 
that the noise might easily be heard at the sta: 
But perhaps Morgan might still have trusted to |. : 
but that, advancing from the other end cf !'¢ 
bridge, came a couple of porters carrying *0::.2 
luggage. He was in a trap, and he knew it. 

Just then two piercing shrieks filled the «1, 
and in a,cloud of dust a famous Scotch cy): 
came roaring into view. 

It all happened more quickly than I can t:!! “; 
and I shiver now wheat think of it. Ina {i> 
Morgan had leapt over the light railing ol | 
bridge, straight in the path of the advan 
train. When the express had passed over him. \ 
was left of him was only something for oii.) 
humanity to shudder at. 

~ * * * * 

Even that, however, wasn’t as dreadful as wo 
the police found, when they began a rigid +» 
of.the china-shop. The back-parlour had aie | 
the first clue to Thorpe, for when Morgan {Ir : 
back against the wall I had displaced soine ©: 
new paper, badly hung by an amatcur, tli. 
vealing sinister blotches and stains bem 
Seeing Thorpe gazing at them had scared Mo: 
knowing the dark secrets the house held. 

For he had acquired the good-will and sto.!.\- 
trade of the business, besides the furniture ai! '! 
the Hewetts’ personal property, by the si: 
process of wiping out the entire family. ; 

How and when he did it was never ¢xi''Y 
known, but he must have obtained entran ' 
some cunning pretext, and the scene of the tri! 
was certainly the parlour behind theshop. Tory: 
the papér he had hung there had been care.«:: 
removed the walls were found to be spattered i": 
bloodstains. Then, in the dead of night, secure !1"" 
observation by the isolated position of the cli 
shop, he had buried his victims in the garden. 

As he lived quite alone, it was easy to con: '' 
the traces of his crime at his leisure. But he r" 
have been frightfully disappointed to find th.- 
instead of acquiring o flourishing business as |" 
reward of his horrible crime, he had merely ents! 
on himself a load of debt and difficulty. _ . 

Nobody ever, came forward to identify bi, 
and his previous history was never known, But 
I’ve no doubt it was a terrible one, 


What is the beet way of passine the time oa a long railway Journey when you are tired of reading or talKing ? 


. 


Mase 8, 101 PEARSON’S WEEKLY, os 
100 HEAVY HALFPENNIES. 


Odd Mistakes Made by Mints. 


Tore is a great fuss at the Mint about the new 
George V- halfpennies. The design is not approved 
of. ‘The King's cope is said to be too heavy 
for the size of the coin, making the coin a very 
dificult one to mint. Moreover, in many of the 
coins the impression of the King’s head comes out 
on the reverse side. 

Until the design is changed, however, the Mint 
will have to make the best of a bad job. 

The work of our Mint is admirable. As most 

eople are aware, every single coin is weighed before 
it leaves the Mint, and the percentage of rejections — 
being coins either too heavy or too light—is less 
than two per cent. 

A POUND PIECE MISTAKE. 

As for actual mistakes, one must go back very 
many years to find a British coin with any obvious 
blunder upon if. There is ao pound picce, dated 
1645, which has the figure “4 "’ turned the wro 
way. Specimens of this blunder are highly prized. 
One sold not long ago for the sum of £21. 

Another curiosity, a ten-shilling gold piece of 
Charles I,’s time, was struck from the die of a silver 
sixpence, 

At the beginning of the late" ’s reign the 


King’s name on the original design for the new 
coinage was printed ‘“ Kpwirpus,” and so it 
appeared in the official publication, the LonDoN 
Gazette. This, of course. is a mistake, as there 
is no letter W in the Latin language. 

Apparently the mistake was never rectified, 
for all the coins of the last reign show the word 
“* EDWARDUS.” 

OTHER COUNTRIES’ “ BLOOMERS.” 

Other mints are not so accurate as our own, 
In 1907 a defect was found in the now twenty-dollar 
(£4) gold pieces issued from the mint at Washington, 
and the issue was at once stopped. Next day 
collectors were paying £6 and £7 apiece for the 
faulty coins 

In the previous year, 1906. a new coinage was 
struck in Roumania to commemorate the fortieth 
anniversary of the accession of King Carl. who 
succeeded as Domm or Prince in the year 1866. 

Among these was a franc of which one side 
showed the King as a young man, tlie other gave a 

ortrait of him as ho was at the date of the 
issuc. 

By some extraordinary blunder. the inscriptions 
got mixed. and under the portrait of the King as he 
was in 1906 appeared the words “‘ Domm of 
Roumania, 1866.” 

The coins were called in as soon as possible, 
but about a hundred and fifty got into circulation, 
and these to-day are worth nearly two hundred 
times their original face value. 


ecient lyse sR Te 
FIGHTING THE FOG FIEND. 


What the New Submarine Bell will Mean to the Mariner in Distress. 


Taanxs to the submarine bell, navigation during times of fog is going to be almost as safe as on a 
clear day. By degrees all the lightships and lighthouses round the coasts of Britain are being 
equipped with the apparatus, while every nation with a dangerous coast line is taking up the matter. 

‘All_our newest liners are equipped with submarine bells and receiving apparatus, and when 
old vessels are refitted, an installation is placed on board. The use of the bell is bascd on the principle 
that sound waves are carried by a liquid suchas water even better than by the air. ‘I'he apparatus itself 
is simple in the extreme. Close to the lighthouse or lightship, some sixteen feet below the 
surface of the sea, is hung a bell, or it may be placed off a shoal attached to an ordinary buoy. The 
clapper can be made to strike the bell by means of a light chain moved by hand, but it is usually 
worked by electricity. 

When the bell is suspended 
from an ordinary buoy the clapper 
is worked by the motion of the 
waves, the rise and fall of which 
move levers and pawls which make 
the striker hit the bell. 


a HUBBIES WHO HELP AT HOME 


The Kind of Husband Every Woman Wants. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Tnts is not an article about the sort of a husband 
generally labelled in the old stupid jokes os Mr. 
Henpeck, and pictured as morosely dandling a 
couple of squalling infants in his arms while 
strong-minded Mrs. H. (in outdoor costume, just 
going out) gives him final instructions as to tho 
exact time to take the meat out of the oven. Thanks 
goodness there are not many of that sort of husband 
about—except in jokes. 

All the same, I do know one husband (and he is 
perfectly charming) at the present time who 
possesses a sweet nature, two children, and a small 
income. This last item makes it necessary for the 
wife to work exceedingly hard, day in, day out. 
I have known this husband on a Sunday to abso- 
lutely refuse to Iet his wife do anything, himself 
cooking every bit of the Sunday dinner. And he 
has done this more than once. But, naturally, he 
is a rarity. 

But there are very many husbands who, in the 
little things, work in the house—and there ought 
to be very many more. I am writing more 
especially of the numberless houses whose income 
hardly allows the inhabitants of them to pay any 
moncy out for service—except the two shillings 
now and then for the services of a charwoman. 

Wouldn’t you like, some of you wives in these 
houses, to be able to express what the never- 
ending daily round of household tasks meant to 
you? To write just what you thought of that 
daily grindstone ? 

How sometimes you had to put your fingers 
in your ears when the baby simply would not be 
good or amenable to any sort of petting ? 

How sometimes, when you had a fit of the dumps, 
the very sight of the dishes waiting to be washed 
up made you sick to death, and you wished that 
there was no such thing as food to eat because there 
was always washing up ? 

Or, without any comment at all, wouldn’t it sur- 
prise the men if you simply made out an accurate 
and truthful list of the things that you did from 
getting-up time to bed-time in the course of one 
ordinary working-day ? 

The getting-up on some winter mornings, with 
the eternal domestic treadmill to face again ! 

It is just with those winter mornings that the 
husband who is a decent husband comes in, to 
‘begin with. Even in houses where they can pay 
for a good servant, there are often (the domestic 
problem that is always with us !) lapses, when the 
girl has gone, and the wife is making those heart- 


Close to the plating of the ship | 
below the water-line on either side 
is attached a tank containing some 
liquid, usually sea water. Inside 
these are placed a couple of 
microphones which intensify the 
sound, and, from these, wires lead 


to ordinary _ telephone-receivers 


laced on the bridge by the wheel ? breaking visits to the registry office. 
Le in the chaxt:hote. J [ere The idea too often is that everything must be 


made ready for the husband to catch the eight- 
forty-seven, which takes him to his most important 
work. Therefore, the wife turns out first into the 
winter cold, shovels clothes on rather than dresses 
herself, slips down, has a job with lighting the 
kitchen fire—perhaps has to bring in some coals 
from outside, which is colder still—-and. then, 
upstairs, with the gratifying odour of his bacon 
already reaching him, the lord and master is most 
leisurely brushing his hair. 

It isn't fair. 

And gradually more husbands (bless their hearts, 
they’re not such a bad sort, after all, but a little 
wilful and stupid) are recognisin it. 

That's why you can find severa instances among 
the married couples you know where now the 
husband sometimes docs a weck’s or a fortnight’s 
cpell of getting up first. 

If he’s quite the right sort he not only gets up 
first, but lights the kitchen fire. Before he lights 
the kitchen fire he puts the kettle on the gas-ring, 
afterwards slipping up to wash; when that’s 
through, he runs down again—and there’s a nice 
heartening cup of ta for the lady upstairs, 

He can't do much in the way of looking aftér the 
baby or the two-year-old child. But in crowds 
of little things—washing up after the little meal 
for two (or helping her wash up—it will please her 
as much), or taking the things out from the table 
into the tiny kitchen, and so on. And do you 
think she will mind that he does any of these 
not so well as they should be done ? 

Not she. The husband who helps in the house 
is generally the best sort of husband, and the best- 
loved—the husband who is also a real chum. Those 
episodes of “ helping ” make married life gosmooths 


Near the bow of the ship below 
water outside the plating are fixed | 
a couple of bells, one, of course, being 
situated on each side of the vessel. 

When fog comes on an officer | 
attaches the telephone pieces to his | 
ear, and as the sound comes from 
port or starboard he can tell 
whether the bell ringing is on one 
side or the other. 

If two vessels come together in | 
fog they are able to steer past one 
another in safety by means of 
their own bells. 

Our pictures show how danger 
can be avoided, and the working 
of the bells. | 


BELL HEARN OM RICHT SIDE 


LL HEARD s 
BEL ON LEFT SIDB GNLY, SHIP IN DANCER 


ONLY . SHIP SAFE * 


.. ND SOUND TO BE MEA~RO 
@QEYOND sHiPs A> 5, = ROCK BY 
G 19 A BEL BVOY. 


I will give five safety-razors for the best answers Mark postcards “ Train.” (See page 576.) 
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WHEN TOWNS FIGHT TRAINS. 


Some Famous Squabbles With Railways and How 
They Ended. 


Tux: recent threat by the town of Guildford 
to boycott the London and South-Western Railway 
by giving all the town’s trade to a competing line 
if an additional morning express to London were 
not run, is not a method that has often been 
used by towns in their disputes with railways. 

Still, there have been cases. In 1893 several 
railway acts were passed by Parliament giving 
the various British railways the right to raise their 
rates for carrying goods. The railway companics 
at once took a:lvantage of their new rights and 
revised their rates upwards. 

When the new rates came into force the traders 
and farmers protested as one man. If they had 
to pay the new rates, they said, it was not worth 
their while sending their goods to market, as the 
profits would all be eaten away. 

The railways were threatened with a general 
boycott. Tho roads grew’ thick with waggons 
and carriers’ carts, and the canals with barges. 
Soon English trade would have returned completely 
to the transport methods of a century back, when 
the railways and their rates climbed down. 

Many a town has ruined itself by quarrelling with 
a railway. When the Great Northern line was 
being built it was intended te run it through 
Stamford, then tho great agricultural centre of 
South Lincolnshire. Stamford had such natural 
advantages that in a few years it would undoubtedly 
have become a great railway centre. But Stamford 
refused indignantly, the farmers round Stamford 
insisting that railway engines would kill all bird 
life, prevent cows from giving milk, and burn the 
crops. An offer was then made to Peterborough, 
which, though it possessed a cathedral, was at 
that time only an overgrown village. 

Peterborough jumped at the chance, and is now 
® prosperous engineering and agricultural centre, 
while Stamford is a decayed little market town 
five miles from the main line. 

The funniest of quarrels between railways and 
towns was that which accounts for the fact that the 
great Trans-Siberian Railway keeps fifty miles 
away from Siberia’s capital, Tomsk. When the 
line, which has only lately been completed, was 
being planned, the enginecrs and surveyors asked 
Tomsk, in very Russian style, how many thousands 
of roubles they would get for bringing the line 
through the capital. The answer was “ None.” 

The railway’s answer was: ‘In that case we 
are afraid we shall find grave engineering obstacles 
to the Tomsk route.” 

The whole region, by the way, is as flat as a 
billiard table. The mayor's final answer was 
@ telogram containing one popular Russian word, 
meaning ‘‘ You daren’t,” or “ Yah !”? 

But the railway surveyors did dare. So Tomsk 
is stranded four hours away, at the end of a long 
branch line. 

In 1893 all St. John’s Wood was up in arms 
against the Great Central, which was then finding 
a Londaw terminus. St. John’s Wood is a great 
artistic colony, of course, and Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, Mr. Briton Riviere, and Mr. Harry Furniss 
headed the opposition. Cricketers were indignant, 
too, for the line threatened to burrow below the 
sacred home of cricket, Lord’s. It was proposed 
to send “ W. G.” and Spofforth as a deputation 
to the sacrilegious railway company. In the 
end a compromise was arrived at. 

Guildford’s case is closely paralleled by that of 
Hutton, a small but ambitious American town 
on the Southern Pacific line. In 1897 Hutton 
grew discontented with a service of two slow 
stopping trains daily, and demanded that the daily 
New Orleans flier should stop for Hutton’s benefit. 
The company’s answer was unsatisfactory. 

Hutton showed itself in earnest by sending re- 
peated warnings. These being ignored, one day 
the driver of the express found a row of men 
across the line. ‘They only saved themselves 
in time. Next day and for some days after 
there was no living barricade, but a revolver 
volley at tho ceb of the engine. This was 
still inoffectua!, though one of the two firemen was 
shot one day in the shoulder. Hutton hit on tho 
expedient of getting some plucky women to stand 

on the line. For the first timo the express stopped. 

Then the State authorities stepped in and soon 
persuaded Hutton to be content with its lot. 


There are 26 lettere in the alphabet. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


——— 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 14. 


(1) CIVIL LIST 

The award of 10s. 6d. has been made to C. Napper, 
3 Kinveachy Gardens, Charlton, who defined the above 
term as follows : 

Civil List means the annual expenses of the Sovereizn, 
together with certain annuities paid to his family. 
In accordance with custom, he places his “‘ hereditary 
revenues” at the nation’s disposal, and in return the 
expenses of his Privy Purse, household, residences, 
bounties, and alms, are paid from national taxation. 


(2) A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 

D. A. Griffith, 87 Demesne Street, Seacombe, Cheshire, 
contributed the winning attempt, which was thus phrased : 

Meteorie stones are represented in mythology a 
tho vengeful bolts hurled from heaven by Jupiter, 
@ho god of thunder. A leaden sky being indicative 
of thunder, a blue sky suggests immunity therefrom. 
Hence this phrase, by contrast, finds acceptance with 
us as an expression of sudden and unlooked-for 
disaster. 

(3) IMPRISONMENT IN THE SECOND DIVISION. 

The explanation considered the best was submitted 
by Miss G. M. Tatham, Framfield, Sussex, to whom 
the prize of 10s. Gd. has been sent. Her definition was 
as fetter: : 

The forms of imprisonment inflicted by our criminal 
law are five—penal servitude, hard labour, and 
imprisonment in the third, second, or first division, 
according to the severity of the crime. Prisoners 
ia the second division enjoy casier discipline than the 
third, especially in regard to letters and visits. 


(4) A WHITE PAPER. 

P. G. Bryaut, 83 Windsor Road, Forest Gate, is the 
prize-winner in this‘ Test,” with the following definition : 

Reports and documents of public importance are 
placed on sale by Parliament. If a limited nnmber of 
pages is not exceeded the publications apres without 
covers, being termed ‘‘ White Papers”’ ; whereas those of 
larger proportions are issued in a blue cover, and in 
this form are known as ‘‘ Blue Books.” 


(5) INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM. 

This term was bet defined by #. Ring, 138 Scotland 
Street, Sheffield, who sent the following : 

Industrial Unionism is the natural product of 
industrial evolution. It aims to organise all the 
workers in an industry into one Union ; this Union to 
form a part of an Industrial Department of closely 
allied industries, and this Department to form a part 
of one all-embracing National and International 
Union. 

(¢) A CORNER (Commercial Sense). 

This phrase was thus explained in the winning 
allempt received from D. P. Edwards, 18 Sidney Road, 
Cheriton, Folkestone : 

A commercial “ corner” is formed when a person 
has obtained contro! over all or the major portion of a 
commodity by sturing it from trade circulation. This 
control is maintained until the gencral demand is so 
great that the holder can practically command his own 
price. 


THIS WEEK’S CONTEST. 


You will often see, when reading ao speech or an 
article, that some word or phrase is used which, though 
easily understood by most, is not to be found in the 
dictionary. 

In our everyday conversation, too, we are in the 
habit of employing phrases which would cause us some 
little trouble to define properly. 

You are probably familiar with every word in the 
following list. 

Nevertheless, we will give half-a-guinea to readers 
who send in tho best definition in ordinary, common- 
eense language of any one of the words or phrases : 


(1) Betweei Seya and Charybdis. 
(2) Crossing the Rubicon, 

(3) Finse» Cure. 

(4) Bar of the House. 

(5) Classical Literature 

(6) Marhia-ellian, 


First of all write the word or phrase you chooso 
on tho back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed flty words—and attac 
your name and address. 

_, You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but cach must be written on a separato 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's eekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
Linas to arrive not later than Thursday, Mtich 


WEEK ENDixa 
Marcu 9. 1911, 


JUDGES IN HOT WATER, 


a 


It Is Very Seldom That a Judge Is Ask: 
Relinquish His Offee ae te 


TaeEnrrz is no precedent for Sir William Grant), 
defence of himsolf from the Bench. It is 5. 
that a judge has been called to order, or for... : 
relinquish his cffice. 

The last case that came before the Hou: 
Parliament was that of Sir Jonah Barrinctc;, :, 
1830. He was removed from the Bench fo: :' 
misappropriation of money. Learned co: } 
argued that it was irregular and unconstiti; | 
to condemn a judge on the report of a com:., 
of Parliament, but in spite of this his di: 
failed, and it was held “ that it would be o{ 
example that he should continue to hold th: | 
Office.”* 

Judges of the High Court are selected (| , 
among the members of the Bar of not less : 
ten years’ standing by the Lord Chancellor. | 
is the theory, but in practice the time is 
siderably longer than ten years. 

Sir Henry Hawkins, for example, was ¢. | 
to the Bar in 1843, and was not made a judi i) 
thirty-three years later. In addition to a - 


x) 


» 


of £5,000 his lordship is allowed 
expenses is on circuit. He inv: 
loses money receiving his elevation. 


The reason is thie. A successful IX.C. will. 
make £15,000 to £20,000 a year, so when !; 
become Mr. Justice he sacrifices the greai:: - 
of his income. The Lord Chief Justice : 
£8,000, and deserves it too. But taking on!; ‘| 
days upon which a judgo actually sits, his in » 
works out at £25 a day, which is not su. | 

ay. 
When an appeal is made to the House of |. 
against a verdict, it means to the Law J.- 
and not the ordinary peers of the realm. | 
Law Lords are five in number, and they are a 
by ‘“‘such Peers of Parliament as are heii 
or have held, high judicial office under the Cr 
The titles of these five lords are held for life « 
and they each get £1,000 a year more tii * 
judges of the High Court. 

On receiving his appointment as a jud:.. ' 
lucky member of the Bar is made a knight. J! 
appointed “during good behaviour,” and the « 
ways of causing a vacancy-in the judicial rai:':. . 
by death, resignation, or by an address to | 
King by both Houses of Parliament. 

Although a judge is addressed as “my ! + 
very few indeed have actually become her. 
lords. Among them may be mentioned, how: 
Sir Gorell Barnes, Sir Henry Hewkins, Loi! ~. 
Helier, and Lord Esher. 

There is a certain precedent in the appoii':. 
of the various judges. It has been the cus’ iv. 
for instance, that the junior judge of the Pro! 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division should six 
his senior, though this custom was waived \\' 
Mr. Justice Bigham succeeded Sir Gorell Bi" 
The Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Ji’ 
are made peers of the realm when they are appo!: 
according to well-established precedent. 

After he has been fifteen years on the B» 
“his lordship ” is entitled to retire on a pensio 
£3,300 a year. All that he has to do whe: 
resigns is to write to the Lord Chancellor, :: 
which he ceases to be ajudge. As a rule on 1:11 
ment he is sworn in as a member of the Ir!) 
Council. 


There are certain things that a judge may no! «* 


while he is holdiag office. Ho may not com... 
any other office with that of judge. Show! | 
already be in receipt of a Government pc: 
on his appointment, then the amount of this pou: 
is included in his £5,000 a year. For each dey ti 
he remains in office ho is paid, and it is pro!.:' 
for that reason that many of them retire at tlic: 
of the Long Vacation. When he retires, by the w- 
he is expected to take a formal and dignified fa 
of the Bar. 
“Misbehaviour” for which a judge may ' 
removed means many things besides those t!: 
have een, vofareed to above. If he should, lee 
example, uilty of gross immorality, or sii 
‘he absent hiniselt from his duties, he ei be fore 
to resign. 


to perform his duties. But it is very rare ind: 
that judges fail to uphold the honour in every W.\ 
of the Bench. 


Mix up the first 13 and make a good sentence of not more than 20 words. DS 


He can, too, be compelled to reling\' - 
his office if he is so old or infirm that he is wn” 


WEEK ENDING 
Manco 9, 1911. — 
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Core Special Pars About all Sorts of Sports and 
Pastimes. 

\..r, formerly champion cyclist, now champion 

-, intends to win honour as & heavyweight boxer. 


ri.nisa in the Thames at night-time from a boat, 
Pols OF house-boat is illegal, 


climbing the Great Schreckhorn, a hcight of 
) feet, Miss Barnicoat, a Swiss journalist, has 
aolished the most difficult ascent in the Alps this 


Dy 


royce Raxsrrsivast, who is well-known in this 
; vory as the ex-Sussex county amateur, is to captain 
<a Ix lian team which is to tour this country next 
pausaats 


‘cae Billiard Association have refused to alter their 

, = +o as to bar the “losing hazard ” strokes of 

-« Gray, the wonderful young Australian pro- 
nal. 


‘yen a boxer is in difficulties about reducing his 
«at he ‘drys himself out,” abstaining from all 

ds for a@ given period, and merely moistening 
ta: wouth. 


Mc. Frayk Bayes, of the Hull Northern Union 
Racby team, possesses every honour that is possible 
ir a Rugby footballer to win. He has altogether 
elsub caps. 


AttHovor it is supposed to be unclimbable, two 
rivtor-cyelists have succeeded in climbing Honister 
Piss, the worst hill in Westmoreland, and as steep as 
any in the country. 


Aw old-age motor-car competition is being held in 
France, the record up to now being held by a Panhard 
car which was built as far back as 1891, thus having 
Leen on the road twenty years. 


Cross sea flying is one of the most expensive forms 
of aerial sport. It costs a flying man £50 a day for one 
tug alone to follow his flight across the water, and often 
as many as six vesscls are hired for this purpose. 


Sin Jonw Macvonatp, a pioneer Scottish motorist, 
‘33 made an interesting experiment. He stood outside 
vharing Cross station for thirty-five minutes, and 
during that time counted 935 motor vehicles as against 
only 115 drawn by horses. 


An American man and woman were married the 
.ther day in @ balloon by the Rev. J. H. Adams. 
\tter the ceremony the young couple enjoyed a honey- 

cn for about forty miles across the country before 
thc balloon was brought to the earth. 


Tus “ kidney punch,” which nowadays plays such an 
important part in deciding boxing matches, may soon 
‘. swngidered @ foul. Many sporting writers argue 
sot it is contrary to the Queensterry rules, which call 
fa” fair stand-up boxing match.” 


3y beating Spike Robson, of South Shields, Jim 
Driscoll, of Cardiff, won Lord Lonsdale’s belt for the 
foather-weight championship of Great Britain for the 
third time, and made it his own property. He is the 
first boxer to win a Lonsdale kelt outright. 


Jous Spugn, the well-known American horse trainer, 
claims to possess the most valuable trotting horse in the 
world. The animal is only six years old, but holds 
tho world’s record for trotting both at one and two 
niles, Mr. Splan has been offered £20,000 for the 


horse. 


Tu Roads Improvement Association are conducting 
a vigorous campaign against high hedges, which, as 
.very eyclist knows, have caused many accidents at 
corners and turnings. The Tiverton Council have 
prosecuted thirteen farmers who have not lowered 
Uicir hedges. 


To obtain the new flying Certificate of Merit, 
nivmon will have to fly a distance of threo miles, 
turn round two ta, form the figure eight, and 
attain a Height- of 159 feet. These feats must be 
Gore three times in the presence of officials of the 
Acro Club, 


Ose of the motor journals has discovered that 
avintion was in full swing as far back as 1733, when “a 
{ying man flew from the top of the castle at Newcastle, 
aid after that he made an ass fly down by which 
several accidents happened, for the weights tied to the 
a-s legs killed a girl on the spot.” Tho type of 
machine used is not given. 


WE GUARANTEE TO 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


PAY 


£250 


FOR FOOTBALL RESULTS THIS WEEK. 


Should no competitor give the correct result of 

all the matches played, the prize of £250 will be 

awarded to the competitor from Whom We receive 

the entry form containing the greatest number 
of correct results. 
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Pearson’s Football Contest No. 23 


Matches to be played on Saturday, March I1th, 


Cross out ei consider will be ths losing club, For 
a draw dou't cros3 our either. 


Manxy tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 


interest in Association Football, and we have therefore 
devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and tho task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, aud also fosters 
their interest in the game. 

You may submit one coupon oniy, but different members 
of one family may inclose their eutry forms for the same 
competition in the samo envelope. No other communi- 
cation must be inclosed. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your jadgment, 
wo recommend THR LoNDON MoRNING LeaDeR Penny 
Football Annual, ia which will be found complete 
information regarding teams, records of individual players, 
and last season’s matches. 


The Re:ult cf Contest No. 20 will be found oa p:ge 3 of 
red cover. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose must be o-ossed 
out, and «ach entry form must be signed by the competitor with Lis 
own naire and address in ink, Where you forccast @ draw don't 
cross out either, 

2. Wi.cn you have filled {2 the entry form. cut it outand piace itinan 
envelope addressed to the Editor of PRARSON'S WEEKLY, Heniietta 
Street, Loudon, W.C. Mark your cuvelope * FOOTBALL No 23," 1n 
the top l-ft-han . corner, and affixapennyatamp. Ail atiempts nue. 
arrive not later tha» first post Friday, March ith. 

3. Only one coupon can be accep from each reader. 

1. The sum cf £250 wil be awarded to tho competitor from whom we 
receive an entry furm beuring what proves to be the correct result of 
alltho matches played. In the event of u tie this sum will be divided, 

5. Should no com pee ive the co: rect rosult of all the matches p:ayed, 
the prize of will be awarded to the competitor from whum we 
receive the entry form cont tining the t mumber of correct 
resulta. In the event of atie the prize will bediv.ded. 

6. The Editor will accept no peeponsia ity in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of uny att-inpt subm , and proof of posting will not be 
pecepent ‘as proof of receipt. 

7. The itor dovs not assume any responsibility for any alterations that 
may be made in the fixtures given. 

8. No corres w.ll be entered into in connection with the 
col tion. and telezrams wil! be ignored. 

9, The published decision is final, and ou:npetivo-s may enter only on this 
understanding. 


Bury (3) 

* Notts Count 
Sunderland (2) 
Aston Villa (1) 
Blackpool (1) v Glossop (1) 

Clapton Orient (1) v Lincoln City (2) 

* Gainsboro’ Trinity v Bolton Wanderers 
Leicester Fosse (2) v West Bromwich A. (1) 
Stockport County (2) v Bradford (1) 
Portsmouth (2) v Norwich City (1) 

v Luton 


v Tottenham Hotspur (1) 
v Oldham Athletic 

v Shefiield Wed. (0) 

v Bristol City (0) 


Northampton (6) i 
Exeter (0) v Queen’s Park R. (0) 
Bristol Rovers (3) v New Brompton (1) 
Leyton (1) v Southampton (2) 
Watford (3) v Plymouth Argyle (0) 
Brentiord (4) v Southend (1) 

The alove matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 
The figures denote the resulls of the corresponding matches of 
last season. The star (*) tndicates that no match too« place 

last season. 

I agree to abide by the decision pudlished in 
+* Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept ttas final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signature ssecerseseesserescnerss concen sencenreneesene sess ene 


AddresSeoercccsersssserers ewan 


een ce ree see soe cee ce sceeee 


A eee 
GUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


span it Bi ttn att LRAT LODE LOL AOI ~s 


a TRIPLETS = =o 


NOW PAID. THIS TIME. 


TRIPLETS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 9. Ne correspondence will be entered into m connec- 
To make a ‘Triplet’? you take any cne of the three tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

hrases of three words given in next column and add to it 10. The published decision is final, and competitors 
three additional words which begin with the same letters | may only enter on this understanding. 
as the words of the phrase you have chosen. These initial The three phrases from which you are invited to make 
letters a ome inany order you like is aadthe worl a Triplets are as follows: 
think out should have some bearing on the phrase sevected. . 7 
It is the three words you add that are called a “ Triplet.” ee ee = 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. Grauax Bann Agnives: 

1. Allattenspts must be forwarded on the printed entry | Erampte, not to bo used, showing how to make Triplets: 
form, or they will be disqualified. Two Triplets may be Phrase: Brivecroom Loses Rixa 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry eB i ae sues uk 
forms may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- sample: Loozs RatuEe Ke 
panied by a postal order for 6d. 

2, When you have filled ur the entry form, cut it out, 


rs K age ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 38. 
attach to it a pos‘al order for sixpence, and place it in an 


Ss pe pS PLD PDL DADA ODO, 


envelope addressed to the Epiror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communica- 5 No. of Postal Order .sssssceesseessrssescscertecsnes 
3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 88” in the top , 
left-hand corner. Phrase Selected sevccserccseicsenssreesesseeseenseseonse ‘ 
4. Attempts must arrive by Thursday, March 9th. Triplet 
5, Everyone who enters must wide postal order for Gd. Triplet siscsesserevserseeserneecsenens saeeecusine am oieas8eORSe 
with the entryform. The » Q. must be made payable to 
. ©. Arthur Pearson LtJ., and must be crossed Phrase Selected ......10+ Siatuannen aenenttSaeaeee reas 
“'& Co.” in the manner shown in this . 
example. The number must be written in the y 073) C1 sa 
space provided on the eet form. Where = ee 
one P.O. of higher value is sent to cover ' 53 . 
more than one entry form, alee number of chis | ¢ « pe A ee fe’ geebsion: eas i 
FO.antes be Seeiiben’ on MAShenisy One and I enter only on this understanding, and I 


6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per ; Ui han 
cent.), three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders | ) agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


of the ten ‘Triplets which are considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration. If there are more senders than 
one of a Triplet thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 


part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all = 
such senders. . Sess ) SipeniaarnnendetosRe tase ARTIC seeveenees ° 
7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts | \.~~~~~ Re RRA PARES 


amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
8, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
tho loss or non-delivery of any attempt submit 


The Result of Contest No. 35 will Le foun? on Page 3 of 
the Red Cover. 


I will give five P.W. match-hoxes for the best sentences. Mark postcards “Thirteen.” (See page 576.) 


_—$——_________—_—. 
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By Our CANTANKEROUS CRANK. 

Oxe hears a lot of nonsense talked nowadays 
about women taking men’s jobs, The other day 
it was announced in the daily papers that certain 
fashionable folk had started employing butlcresses 
and foot-girls. And, if you please, there were 
strong signs of an outcry on behalf of the discharged 
butlers and footmen. 

Now, it’s all very well to be sorry for a man 
who is out of a job. That's one thing! But it’s 
quite another to reel off a lot of sickening cant 
about “women encroaching on man’s sphere 
of activity.” - 

As a matter of fast, the boot is on the other foot. 
For the last three hundred years man has been 
busy poaching women’s jobs. 

What, for example, is a butler’s work ? Why, 
opening doors, handing tea-cakes, and pocketing 
tips. And which, pray, of these “ duties” is 
beyond the average woman’s physical strength 
or mental capabilities ? 

You have only to look about you to realise 
the awful extent to which men have ousted women 
in business life from work which is rightfully theirs 
by all the laws of common sense and civilisation. 

Now, I may be a crank, but I am not a Suffragist. 
Woman is inferior to man, physically and mentally. 

Very well! How much physical or mental 
strength does it require to cut a man’s hair or 
shave his beard? Not more than the average 
woman possesses, certainly. And yet there are no 
barbercsses, in spite of the fact that there exists 
an undoubted demand for them. Many men 
who to-day disfigure their faces with sticking- 
plaster and go unshorn as long as they dare, so as 
to avoid being mauled about by a greasy alien, 
would become decent members of society if woman 
wero allowed to embrace this profession for which 
she is singularly fitted. 

What on earth is the good of wasting a full- 
grown man on a job like ’bus-conducting ? It isa 
job that involves practically no physical (and 
much less mental) excrtion. 

If ever an occupation were specially designed 
for woman, this is one. 

It’s no good trotting out that dear old fallacy 
that the long periods of standing would be too much 
for women. Do you suppose that the women 
in the cotton factories have seats? And the open 
air would be better for them than the factory. 

Moreover, what could be sillier than to give a 
man a job a3 a detective? Every womarris a born 
detective. What chance would Arstne Lupin stand 
against an individual trained from early girlhood to 
detect one solitary piece of silkstuff out of millions 
and millions of fragments of its kind at a giant 
bargain sal2 ? 

Then there are the taxi-cabs. When scicnee 
abolished the old four-wheeler it created a new 

rofession for women which, as usual, man poached. 

t certainly requires a few pounds’ pressure now 
and again to jam down the break or start the 
engines. But it requires much more muscle to 
scrub a sixteen by twelve lino, or hold a heavy 
teapot at arm’s length for the time it takes to 
till a dozen teacups. 

Besides, woman’s physical weakness is organic 
rather than muscular. If you think otherwise, 
all you need do is approach a healthy young 
woman whom you have never met before and, 
grasping her firmly round the waist, endeavour 
to persuade her to give you a kiss. You will 
thenceforward entertain as great a respect for 
woman’s biceps as for her beauty. 

The trades and professions open to women are 
innumerable. To mention only a few, it would be 
an obvious gain to the community if male tax 
collectors were abolished, and comely tactful ladies 
commissioned instead. 

Likewise the superiority of post-women and 
Jamp-lightresses would be recognised at Christmas 
time when the superior dignity of the sex would 
prevent their cadging for Christmas boxes. News- 
yirls, messenger girls, lift-girls, ticket collectresses, 
and a hundred other such changes could be made 
in our social system, and there is absolutely no 
reason to suppose, from the nature of women, that 
the work would be worse done. 

One of the few professions, however, in which 
women can never hope to be successful is my own. 
The omount of solid intellectuality and un- 
wavering resolution required to fill a column in 
Pearson’s is altogether outside their capacity, 


SHOULD WOMEN “ BUTLE” 
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We pay 2s. Gd. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is tinclosed, 
PRIVATE GATEWAYS. 

Tr you are walking in the country and come to a 
gate similar to 
A in the illus- 
tration, you ma: 
pass through it 
without fear of 
being turned 
back. These 
gates are merely 
erected at the 
“=, entrances of 
kn private roads, to 
show the owner 
m has the right to 
“, close the road to 
the public if he 
wishes to do so. 
The gate B 
marks the en- 
trance to a long drive, and may only be passed 
through by one who has permission. 


CHECKS THE ROUNDS. 

Tur tell-tale instrument here illustrated has becn 
adopted in some prisons and other places where 
warders or watchmen are required to make periodical 
rounds. It is shaped like a clock, but instead of the 
usual hands 
and dial plate, 
the face is 
represented 
by a white 
disc, which 
moves round. 
This disc is 
divided into 
twenty-four 
spaces, each 
denoting half- 
an-hour, and : . 
is covered by a wooden door with a small hole at 
the top. The warder or watchinan inserts a pencil 
through the hole in the cover and makes a mark on 
the white dial as he passes on each round. If he misses 
a round there will te no mark on the disc when the 
clock is opened. as one of the twenty-four spaces is 
timed to be opposite the hole every half-hour. 

—_—_—-o— 


A HANDY FUNNEL. 
Ir you want to fill a narrow-necked bettle with 


some dry substance, such as salt or soda, and have not 
a funnel handy, you can make an exccllent substitute 
in a fow scc- 
onds. Take an 


ordinary envo- 
lope and cut 
down two of 
the sides as 
illustrated. 
Then cuta piece 
off the remain- 
4 corner pas 
shown, varyin 
the size of the 
cut in propor- 
tion to the neck 
of the bottle 
you want to 
fill, and you will be able to pour in the substance with- 
out any difficulty, by using the funnel in the manncr 
indicated. 


CLEANS THE GLASSES. 


Persons who use glasses are often under the necessity 
of cleaning them, as any dimness not only detracts 
from their usefulness, but is harmful to the eyes. The 
little contrivance shown in the picture is designed 
to accomplish 
this with a mini- 
mum amount of 
trouble. Cut 
out a piece of 
fancy lIcather in 
the shape of A, 
the two cnd 
discs are lined 
with chamois 
leather. The 
leather is then 
doubled in the 
middle and 
pressed cd a 
the appli 


LG 


till 


jiance 
shown in Fig. 1, 
with the chamois leather on the inner sidcs. 


The 
glasses are cleaned between the two discs as shown, 
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robes Trained to Murder ‘ 


é 


Mic 


Deadly Disease Germs that are Bred Simp!y : 
Commit Crimes, 


Wirutn the past few months two dociors } .., 
been put upon their trial charged with muri. ;, 
people by inoculating them with deadly di... 
germs. In the one case the microbe of typi .cii 
was used, in the other that of diphtheria. | 
is a new and terrible danger that con{i:; 
Society. 

Every infectious discase has its own paitiv.). 
microbe, and most of these can be cultiy.:: 
artificially almost as easily as can grapes o1 j.1:¢. 
apples, and in much the same way. A jive 
soil under glass, and a moist, warm tempciitii:¢ 
are all that is needed. 

Only, of course, the vegetable organisms 11.,° 
produce disease by multiplying within the Jains: 
syste are as tiny as tiny can be, and the © «!.. 
houses ” in which they are grown are proportionaich 
small. They are, in fact, merely tubes, alow 
the thickness of a lead pencil, and lose at the end. 
with wads of sterilised cotton-wool. 

Inside these the microbes thrive and flo.'- 
in a “ soil ’—bacteriologists call it the * nutiie: 
media ’’—composed of some kind of jelly-ti 
substance, such as, for example, congealed bo: 
beef juice, or weak glue in solution. Cultiva: 
in this way, they attain to such a high degice 
deadliness as to leave but little doubt of a fa. 
issue once they are introduced into the humu: 
system. 

‘Microbes trained to murder,” they miviit 
very well be termed. A single one might casi! 
be a fatal dose, for the one might have multij lit: 
to millions in a few days. 

Morcover there is an added danger attaclix 
to their use, and one which is as yet hardly unc 
stocd, and but littlo appreciated. It is this ; ‘li. 
microbes distil out of their bodies as it were. atte: 
their deaths as well as during their brict iivc- 
certain deadly poisons. 

These poisons are tasteless, colourle:s. an 
odourless, and—they Icave no trace behind. ii. 
connoisseur in microbe murder, therefore, woul 
probably use one of these by-products of tl. 
disease germs instead of the actual gern: itsc!) 
and so render himself secure against detection. 

The deadliness of these terrible toxins (poisons 
is terrible to dream of. The tiniest scratch frou 
the point of a ncedle that had been previoush 
dipped in one of them would probably meu: 
certain and speedy death. 

With such terrible agents as these at his disyo-al 
the scientist can murder almost with impunity 
Dr. Patchenko in St. Petersburg, and Dr. Hy: 
in New York, have, it is true, been four 
out. 

But these pioneers in this new ond dreadt: 
branch of crime used the microbes themscl\«< 
instead of their toxins ; and, moreover, they bo: 
made the mistake of committing a number ¢ 
murders with only brief intervals between ca: 
This drew suspicion to them, especially as 1 
victims were wealthy people, by whose deaths tht 
murderers benefited. 

If they had gone more cautiously to work. anc 
especially if they had used toxins instead of 1! 
actual germs, it is hard to see how their crim 
could have been proved against them in a court © 
law. Suspicion there might have becn. bul 
suspicion, needless to say, is not proof. | 

r they might have used the dried germ-sccus 
or spores, as scientists call them. These <* 
be kept alive for almost any length of time. Indew! 
most scientists hold that it is well-nigh imposit! 
to kill the spores of certain microbes, and thes: 
the deadliest of their kind. Heat, extreme co!'!. 
poison, and the other agents which are destruct!\: 
to the full-grown microbes have no effect whatci«: 
upon the spores. , 

They can be kept for years, and when secn wa’ 
the microscope appear harmless atoms of dead du-t. 
Yet immediately the conditions are favourable cach 
individual spore bursts iis coat, just like an crdina’s 
seed, and begins life anew as a disease-produciny 
microbe, ready to spread death and destruction all 
around. ; 

Given a sufficient supply of spores, the microl-ie 
murderer could sow a cholera crop in the human 
system as easily as the farmer could plant his 
fields with wheat, and with almost equal assurance 
of a successful issue. 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St., London, w.c. 


WEeEEX< ENDING 
Marcr 9. 1911. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, the Famous Conductor, 
yelates to “P.W.” the Funniest Stories of His 
Childhood. 

Xexr to being born, the most important event 
of my dreadful past was when I began the study 
of music. 

‘The first to instruct me in the mysteries of the 
art was an old Spanish friend of m. father’s. My 
start was not very encouraging. e old Spaniard 
vas @ retired orchestral a ey and he had, I 
j.clieve, the very worst voice have ever heard. 

\Vhen he was calm he squawked ; when excited, 
i: squeaked. At the first lesson he bade me 
roneat the syllables of the scale after him. 

- Do,” he squawked. 

“Do! I squawked, in imitation. 

“No, no!” he cried; “sing ‘Do’!” and he 
cyneaked the note. 

“Po !’? I squeaked, earnestly striving to pro- 
duce the crow-like tones of his voice. 

He grew very angry. His mental ear was alert 
and true, but while the sounds of his own voice 
ounded right to him, they were nothing but 
csating noises to my child mind. For an hour he 
squeaked and squawked, and I vainly tried to 
imitate him. He stormed and abused me, but it 
was useless; and while I remained the old Spaniard’s 
pupil his toneless voice hung over me like a pall and 
tilled my soul with horror and despair. 

HIS “ SPECS " WERE LOST. 

One night when he came to the house to give me 
my lesson, he suddenly discovered that he had lost 
1i3 spectacles. He searched in his pockets, and 
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in the pocket of his cloak, which hung in the hall, 
but all in vain. His wife, who had come with him 
to visit my people, assured him that he had the 
glasses when he left his own house; so it was 
pro, that the entire household should search 
the street for the lost spectacles. 

It was quite dark outside, of course, and the 
street was deserted, so we took lighted candles, and 
proceeded to make a careful examination of the way 
the old gentleman had come. 

I was a little bit ahead of the others, and as I 
came near his house I saw the glasses lying on the 
lawn. I quickly picked them up and slipped 
them in my pocket, but I continued to search the 
lawn even more diligently than before. When the 
others came up they found me still carefully search- 
ing, and I am sure no boy could have shown more 
intereat nor proposed more places to hunt than I. 

“Let us give it up,” some of the others would 
suggest. “ There’s no chance of finding them now.” 

But I urged them to continue. The horror of 
my music lesson was ever before me, and I felt 
that if I could prolong the search I might escape the 
lesson at least for one night. 


DISCOVERED AT LAST! 

We finally gave up the search, and my teacher, 
still raging at his ill-luck, dismissed my lesson 
for the evening ;. it was impossible for him to see 
the music without the missing glasses. 

When we returned to my father's house I sat 
near the place where the old gentleman’s cloak 
hung ; and, at the first opportunity, I slipped the 
spectacles into the pocket. No one saw me, my 
father and the old gentleman being by this time 
deep in some discussion. 

Then I wished them all ‘‘Good-night” very 
politely and went. off to bed. 

On the stroke of nine my teacher and his wife rose 
to leave, and as the old gentleman wrapped his 
cloak about him I suppose his hand must have 
struck the glasses I had put in the pocket. 

Suddenly I heard an astonished voice : Good 
gracious! Look what I’ve just found! To think 
that we should have been hunting for them all 
the evening !”* 
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“Didn’t you feel in your pockets before ?* 
somebody asked. 

“I did,” he replied, and added pointedly 
‘““This must be the work of the bad fairy or one 0 
his imps!” 

And with many angry mutterings he made hi 
departure. 

As for me, I crept into bed with the consciousnes 
of a duty well done, and closed my eyes for th: 
first peaceful slumber of many days. 

A year or two later, after I had made some rea 
progress with my music, I nearly had anothe 
adventure. 

I NEARLY JOIN A CIRCUS. 

I was practising in a front room one day, with tly 
window open, when a knock came to the door 
I answered it; and when I opened the door I founc 
a resplendent person who announced to me that h. 
was the proprietor of o travelling-circus that wa 
then visiting our town. 

“Was that you playing ?” he asked. 

I said it was. 

“Would you like to come and play in m, 
band ?” he asked next. 

I blinked with delight at the prospect. “I 
would be just Paradise !"’ I managed to gasp out. 

He mentioned his terms, and it was arranged tha 
I should go to him nextday. Then he went away 

For the rest of that day I walked on sir. I dic 
not dare tell my people about my plans because 
knew they would not have any sympathy witl 
them, and I would probably get into terribl 
trouble for thinking of such a thing. I laid carefu 
plans, however, to enable me to slip away quiet), 
when nobody was Jooking. I knew it wa 
dangerous, but I felt I must tell somebody ; sc 
under promise of the strictest scerccy, 1 toh 
my bosom friend, the boy next door. He, in turn 
found the secret such a burden that he a ke! li 
mother to share it. And she went st:a gut to m, 
mother ! 

It is not pecessary to go into details, but, afte 
an interview with my father in the wood-shed, 
concluded that scraping a fiddle in a circus-bant 
was not for me. 


lis spectdclen, He wearched in is pockets, and | the evening Tara 


LONDONERS WANT LIVENING UP. 


An Englishman, back from the Colonies after an absen 
out in Australia everyone you meet gr 


lonely faces, while 


PERSON ONE MEETS. 
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DISTORTING 
MIRRORS 
PLACED AT 
STREET 
CORNERS WOULD 
BE AMUSING 


*Hiere ie a competition for those who can draw. 
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WHILST WHO COULD RESIST t= 


cartoonist has made the following suggestions. 
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50 WHY NOT BE MORE FRIENDLY ? 
IF YOU KNOW A COMIC STORY, GO 

UP AND TELL IT TO SOME CHEER- 
LESS LOOKING INDIVIDUAL . 


KEEP 


SMILING IF THE BACKS OF 
PILLAR BOXES WERE 
PAINTED LIKE THIS 7 


FINALLY, THIS SHOWS A STREETI@> 9 
SCENE. AS IT SHOULD BE, 
EVERY ONE. MERRY AND BRIGHT. 


Last time you drew your editor. 


ce of twenty years, says that the peop'e one meets in London streets nowadays have long, 
eects you with a happy smile. This is a sad state of affairs, so sad, in fact, that our 


Comic SANDWICHMEN, [00, 
DRESSED IN HOBBLE SKIRTS AND 
JUMPING AFTER THEIR HATS ON WINDY 
DAYS WOULD CAUSE GREAT FUN. 
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A Clever Tale 
of Love and Hate. 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


Witn tho exception of Miss Gangell, everyone 
in the offices of Messrs. Wenham and Stewart, 
aclicitors, was attracted by the new typist, Miss 
Meridale. She was a very pretty girl, and dressed 
very tastefully, though quietly. 

Miss Gangell, a young lady who had many friends 
on the boards, remarked that Miss Meridale ought 
t> “walk on,” and advised her strongly to goon the 
stage. For hitherto, by sheer force of argument, 
Miss Gangell had queened it over the lady typists, 
and she recognised in the new typist looks and 
breeding that she herself could not aspire to. 

Now there was a young man in these offices 
who was not of a susceptible type. He liked the 
opposite sex, and was rather popular with them, 
because of his kind, courtly nature and absence of 
side. This was Leslie North, and he was secretary 
to the managing clerk, and was regarded as rae 
to fill that position when the present clerk retired. 
This, however, would not be for a number of years, 
but, all the same, Leslic North’s position was a 
good one. 

He was distinctly attracted by Miss Meridale, 
and as it fell to his lot to dictate letters to 
her, a friendship slowly grew up between them. 

Miss Meridale held herself aloof, as a rule, though 
by no means in an unpleasant manner, but between 
her and Leslie the barrier slowly fell away. He had 
a number of tickets for concerts sent to him from 
time to time, and very often he gave a couple to 
Miss Meridale. 

Occasionally he met her at these concerts, which 
she ottended wiih a girl friend, and these meetings 
helped to deepen their friendship materially. 

One day, he offered her two tickets which she 
refuse], as her friend could#not come. Then 
Leslic plucked up the courage to ask her if she 
would go with him, as he had no one to go with, 
and to his great delight she accepted. 

There was never an evening like it, from Leslie’s 
point of view. It seemed a tremendous time 
coming, and when it came it flew by at lightning 
ipecd. It was an evening of indescribable bliss 
to him, an evening he never forgot. 

A few wecks later it was repeated, and Miss 
Meridale’s liking and respect for North increased 


‘with intima 


cy. 

Tt was a low days after this that Miss Gangell 
was very annoyed with the-managing clerk because 
he had found it necessary to criticise her work. * 

* T could tell him ag home truths,” she said 
with a knowing wink. “I hear a lot of funny things 
behind the scenes. I have half a mind to write 
him an anonymous letter and tell him a few things.” 

‘“* You would be running a great risk,’’ exclaimed 
Miss Meridale. ‘‘ If you were found out you could 
be summoned for libel.” 

“ Not for telling the truth.” 

“* Oh, yes, the law regards the truth as libel when 
used in a vindictive manner.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Miss Gangell sneeringly. 
** Because Miss Meridale has been in a solicitor’s 
firm five minutes she thinks she knows all about law.” 

“It was my father who told me,” said Miss 
Meridale quietly, 

“What does he know about it?’ demanded 
Miss Gangell scornfully. 

“He is a J.P.” 

Directly Ella Meridale uttered the words she 
flushed to the roots of her hair, and would have 
given anything to be able to call them back. 

Miss Gangell laughed loudly. 

**T don’t think!” she sak, “Tt is likely that 
the daughter of a J.P. would be a typist at thirty 
shillings a week, isn’t it?” . 

“You are at liberty to disbelieve me if you 
wish to,” said Ella, and then she began to type 
swiftly. 

Her quiet manner annoyed Miss Gangell. Several 
times the latter had referred to Ella contemptuously 
as ‘the duchess,” becauze of the girl's refined 
manner, 

‘* J.B., indeed!’ she said when Ella had gone out 


This tlme I want a fancy por 
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of the room. ‘She must think we're green. 
I’d just like to see her shown up.” : 

It was discovered that there was a-Mr. Meridale 
who was a J.P. of the County of Somerset, and 
from one or two thoughtless remarks Ella had 
made, it was evident that she was not on good terms 
with her people. . 

Just a week later came a day when Leslie and 
Ella were going to see a play together. Leslie 
felt as happy as possible that day, and went about 
his work in a light-hearted manner, wishing that the 
hours would pass quicker and bring the evening. 

When he came in from lunch just after two o'clock, 
he noticed that the clerks in the general office 
were all on the grin, but he did not stop to inquire 
the cause. 

As he passed the typists’ office, however, the 
door happened to be open, and he saw a shabby, 
unpleasant-looking, elderly man seated within. 


Yondering somewhat at the man’s presence, 
Leslie passed into his room, which was just across 
the passage. As he was taking off his hat and 


gloves he heard footsteps come along the passage, 
and then he heard Miss Gangell’s voice say : 

“Oh, Miss Meridale, your father has called to 
see you!” 

Leslie started. Ella’s father! Good heavens, 
it was not possible. And yet, why not? He did 
not know anything about Ella’s people, she had 
never said anything to him about them. 

Then he heard the voice of the girl he loved say 
in indignant tones: 

““What does this mean? Who are you? I 
do not know you.” 

‘Oh, Ella,” came the man’s voice, “surely you 
are not going to deny your old father?” 

“Will you pleasego away,” said Ella, “I 
do not know you. Ihave never seen you before.” 

“Oh, what ingratitude! Just because I have 
come down in the world. All right, my dear, I'll 
go. Ah, I little expected anything like this to 
happen!” 

slie stood up very straight and stiff. The man 
had better carry out his intention and go, he thought, 
or else he would go out a lot quicker than he meant 
to. ; 

“* Good-bye, Ella ! ’’ came the man’s voice. 

There was no response, and Leslie took a ste 
out into the passage. But just then the man lett 
the typists’ room and walked into the general office 
tawents the main entrance. 

The episode afforded food for conversation 
during the whole afternoon. When Ella went into 
the general office, the clerks grinned. 

She entered Leslie’s room later in the afternoon 
to bring in the letters for signature. She was very 

ale, and her eyes were shining. She flashed a 
ook at Leslie that was almost a look of inquiry, 
but he gazed at her with his usual ready smile. 
Then he took out his watch. 

‘It’s getting on for five o’clock,’’ he said. 
8o glad, I’m looking forward to to-night.” 

“T do not want to go, Mr. North,” she said. 
“T cannot tell you why now, but I will after office 
hours.” 

Then she put down her letters and left the room, 
leaving Leslie plunged into the depths of despair. 
He had been half afraid she would say this after 
what had happened, but he had hoped. she would 
not. Still, there was just a chance, she was going 
a meet him afterwards, perhaps he could persuade 
her yet. 

Feeling very miserable and depressed, Leslie 
walked to the corner of King Street in Cheapside, 
where he always met Ella. They did not meet near 
the office for fear of exciting comment. 

“Let us go into St. Paul’s,” she said when he 
came up. 

They boarded a ‘bus, and did not exchange 
hali-a-dozen words until they were in the silent 
precincts of the cathedral. Then they sat down, 
and Ella turned to Leslie. 

“TI suppose you know what took place this 
afternoon ?”’ she said. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Someone has played a cruel imitation of a joke 
on me, Mr. North. The man who called this 
afternoon I have never seen in my life before.” 
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‘“‘T know that.” 

“You know it?” she repeated won! 
“ How do you know it ?” 

“* Because I heard you say s0 this afterno~ 

She smiled at him, and impulsively streiele'. ¢ 
her hand and rested it on his. 

“ But the others do not believe me,” she ro; |" |, 
“T could see them laughing at me all the i: ; 
noon. I shall not return to the office.” 

He caught her gloved hand in his. 

“Don’t say that, Ella?” he said <.‘:'.. 
“You mean all the world tome. I love you. | 
Don’t go out of my life, dear.” 

Sie looked up at bim with shining eycs. 

“ You know nothing about me,” she said Sle}, 
“ But you had enough to go on this afterncvs, 
No one else believes in me, why should you : ” 

“* Because I love you, Ella,” was the swiit an-uc+, 
** Will you be my wife, dear 2? Your father may Ic 
who he may, it is his daughter I want. Say you 
will marry me, dear.’’ 

“Yes, Leslie, I will marry you,” she whisjri.. 

“Oh, my dear!” he murmured his voice tre»,i. 
ling, and he clasped her hand tightly. It was «Ile 
could do there. 

“Come,” he said rising, “ you are mine nov, 
we will spend the evening together. Let us «0 10 
the park, not to the theatre.” 

They went outside and hailed a ‘bus wiih 
took them tothe Marble Arch. Then they wandiic| 
through the park, and in a quiet corner try 
pliglited their troth in the time-honored manic. 

Presently they were walking along by the how 
again, and all of a sudden a man’s voice !cil oa 
their ears— 

“ Ella!” it cried. 

They turned to see a large car run up to ‘le 
railings. In it sat a gentleman and a lady, aud 
they were both gazing eagerly at Ella. 

“Mother! Father!” 

The words broke from her lips in a staid 
fashion. 

“There is an opening a little farther up.” sci: 
Mr. Meridale. ‘“ You can get into the car thie.’ 

“ Leslie will come with me,” said Ella firmly. 

The occupants of the car gazed anxiou-ly at 
North. and then Mr. Meridale said : 

“We shall be pleased to make your fii1!'s 
acquaintance.” 

As in a dream, Leslie accompanied Ella to ti: 
opening in the railings, and a few mo:nents latcr 
they were being driven away. 

“How could you leave us, Ella?” asked Nis. 
Meridale. ‘‘ But pleasc introduce us to tis 
gentleman.” 

“This is Mr. Leslie North,” said Ella. “ ‘\e 
are engaged to be married. Leslie, this is my 
father and mother.” 

Leslie bowed, and then Ella continued. 

“T ran away from home, Leslie. 1 was scisz 
to tell you about it this evening. Father ani 
mother wished me to marry a gentleman J did no: 
care for, and rather than do that I came to Lonion 
and shared rooms with an old school frien’. 
Through her I got the situation at Wenham avd 
Stewart's, for I was an accomplished stenographr 
and typist, having acted as my father’s scerctuy 
for a long time.” 

She gave her parents an outline of her cairet 
in London, and of how her friendship with Le-'e 


‘had grown. 


“ Leslie and I love each other, mother. and wo 
must go together,” she said with a sad liti!e smile, 
“I love both you and dad, but I cannot olxy 
your wishes.” 

‘‘ My dear, now we have found you we are not 
going to lose you again,” said Mra. Meridale. ~ \\e 
did not mean to coerce you into marrying Wi. 
Hammond. I obeyed the dictates of my ovn 
heart when I was a girl,” she paused and smiled at 
Leslie, ‘and I know you will be the happicr ter 
doing the same.” 

* * * * * 

So Messrs. Wenham and Stewart lost Ella's 
services, and the clerks learnt a few truths from tc 
lips of Leslie North. 

Later on Miss Gangell took one of the girls ‘0 8 
supper-party attended by some of her friends in 
the theatrical world. “Wine circulated freely. 
and when the wine is in the truth comes out. !«! 
one of the actors related for the benefit of 1!" 
company how excellently he had played the pa"! 
of a dissolute old man in order to oblige Mix 
Gangell. : 

Leslie is now managing clerk, and he is qui'e 
confident that in Ella he possesses the very Lcst 
wife in the world. 


—_ 
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evening at dusk was the hour fixed by them for 
simultaneously exploding their two. bags of 
dynamite inside the lock against the lock gates. 
These gates, they expected, would be burst open, 
releasing the flood, and in the midst of the resultant 
havoc and confusion, they reckoned to be easily 
able to make their escape. 

Unfortunately for Themnselivon, however, during 
the five or six days they had been hanging about the 
neighbourhood, the two conspirators had attracted 
the attention of Detective-Sergeant William Mains. 
of the Ontario Niagara Falls Border Police. He 
did not think they were dynamitards. He 
imagined them to be ordinary “crooks.” But, 
anyhow, he determined to shadow them. i 

Once or twice he got quite close to them, but 


How Plucky De'e:tive Mains Helped to Foil 
their Wholesale Campaign of Murder. 


Ix November, 1899, four men set out for Canada 
from Dublin bound on a mission of wholesale 
murder. Their names were John Walsh, John 


Nolan. John Rowan and John Merna. beyond discovering that both men carried revolvers, 
All four men were members of an oath-bound | he learnt little. Nevertheless, he continued to 
gecret society called the Clan-na-Gael, which is an watch them, and when, on the eventful Saturday 


oshoot of the old Fenian Brotherhood, with 
jranches, or “ lodges,” all over the United States 
and Canada. 

\Ithough they were: all ostensibly engaged in 
tle perpetration of what, if it had been successfully 
cured out, would have ranked as the most colossal 
crave of modern times, there was considerable 
diierence in their temperaments and dispositions. 

John Walsh and John Nolan were honest fanatics, 
hating Britain with a bitter hatred, and willing 
to risk even their own lives in order to injure 
hor, Like most fanatics, too, they were brave. 

Rowan was honest enough according to his 
lights, but he was chicken-hearted, and after he 
arrived in Canada, and learnt exactly what it was 
that was required of him, he refused to have 
anything more to do with the scheme, packed up his 
traps, and returned to Treland. 

‘The fourth man, John Merna, was not really one 
of themselves, but was a British Secret Service 
agent. Walsh found this out presentl through a 
misdirected letter, and shot him dead in a room 
they shared together, afterwards alleging that the 
affair was the result of an accident. 

PORTMANTEAUS FILLED WITH DYNAMITE. 

There were then only two of the original four 
Johns left. But these two, John Walsh and John 
Nolan, felt that they at least could trust one another, 
and forthwith set about perfecting their plans. 

First they procured two leather portmanteaus, 
very large and strongly made. Into each of these 
they placed eighty pounds’ weight of dynamite, 
160 pounds in all. It was mixed to about the 
consistency of stiff dough, so that it could be pressed 
down and into every corner. When this was done, 
each of the apparently innocent-looking bags 
contained enough explosive to wreck a town, 
yet could be carried anywhere by hand without 
exciting suspicion. ; ; 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, the two men with 
their deadly bags did stay at more than one large 
Canadian hotel and no one was the wiscr. It was 
part of their policy to appear in the guise of ordinary 
tourists. 

For their objective just now was Niagara Falls, 
where lots of visitors are always to be ound, and 
where their presence would certainly not be likely 
to attract any undue attention. They arrived here 
on Monday, April 16th, 1900, and spent practically 
the entire week in the neighbourhood. 

What they seemed to be chiefl interested in, 
however, was not the famous falls, but the Welland 
Canal, the Dominion’s channel of commerce between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

TO WIPE OUT TOWNS BY FLOOD. 

This is, perhaps, the most wonderful waterway 
in the world, for it is really not so much a canal as 
a continuous succession of locks, rising one above 
the other like a series of steps, and all of them big 
and deep enough to take any one of the ocean-going 
grain ships peel to and fro in the season between 
the Atlantic the Great Lakes. 

The longest mn stretch of water between any 
two locks lies above lock No. 24, which holds in 
check a mile-long reach. If these gates were 
smashed, or were to give way, terrible disaster 
must inevitably happen, for something like twelve 
nillion cubic feet of water would be released, to go 
‘caring down the narrow valley, destroying every 
other lock in its course right away to Lake Ontario. 
Every hamlet and village along the banks, too, would 
be swept away, and their inhabitants drowned. 


evening, he saw them quit their hotel carrying their 
heavy portmanteaus, and go in the direction of the 
Welland Canal, he set out to follow them. 

Tie dynamitards, however, hired a stray con- 
veyance they met on the road, and this outdis- 
tanced the detective, who was on foot. Thus it 
happened that Mains was still a good half-mile 
from the lock when the explosion occurred, shaking 
be pane earth, hurling ae huge, high co 
of mud and water, and bre ing eve! window for 
miles around. od BEAUTY MASKED 

THE GATES THAT DIDN'T BURST. ° 

The men had fixed short time-fuses to the bags 
of dynamite, and had lowered them into the lock The excess of fat in the cheeks and cbin from 
-unperceived by anybody. But fortunately the | which stout people suffer, and which gives a 
massive gates held, though badly splintered. | sallow, puffy, flabby appearance, is a veritable 
So far the plot had miscarried. : mask to beauty of feature and expression in a 

Detective-Sergeant Mains, hurrying along the | good many cases, obscuring loveliness and charm. 
road after the two men, heard the mighty roar of ow to get rid of this superfluous and Leauty- 
the explosion, saw the glare in the sky and under- | destroying fat is a very important matter. ‘Those 
who are unwise enough to poison and impoverish 
the blood by drugging and fasting are very far 
from the right road to the recovery of facial 
beauty. When such vile methods «re persisted 
in the subject ia in a fair way to lose good looks 
for ever. ‘The appearance soon becomes haggard 
und aged, the face wrinkled and sour looking. 

The proper method to adopt is the rejuvenating 
Antipon treatment—the tonic, stren thening 
method—whereby the excess fat is expelled from 
all parts of the body, and beauty of proportion 
fully restored. The heavy throat und shoulders 
are relieved of their burden of over-fat, regaining 
beauty of shape in a anpeies way. The tonic 
action of ae on the skin is also of great 
importance. The pores, being relieved by the 
removal of the congested fatty matter, act in a 
healthful, natural way, and the skin is toned, 
braced up, repurified, with great advantage to the 
complexion, which becomes radiantly healthy. 
This splendid bracing-up process prevents the 
formation of wrinkles and furrows. 

The strengthening effects of Antipon are due 
to its grand tonic action on the alimentary system 
and the enrichment of the blood through the well- 
digested food which the subject is allowed to par- 
take of without stint, and the appetite is so good 
that wholesome nourishment is always thoroughly 
enjoyed. And this is no deterrent to the cure of 
the obesity and the yemoval of all superabundant 
fatty tissne, because Antipon has the unique 
power of entirely suppressing the abnormal ten- 
dency to “put on flesh” to excess. How beauty 
of form and features are restored, together with 4 
the priceless beauty of perfect. health, must be 4 
obvious to all understanding readers of these lines. 

The amazingly successful remedy. Auntipon, is 
fast becoming world-famous by sheer genuine 
merit. The most stubborn over-stoutness yields 
tothe wonderful reducing action of Antipon, which 
finally conquers the abnormal tendency to put on 
flesh to excess. Hence Antipon cures obesity ry 
radically, safely, permanently. There is a reduc- ( }' 
tion of from Soz. to 3lb. within the first twenty- ae 
four hours. Ladies who, without being what is ' } . 
rather vulgarly called “ fat,” or even over-plump, : 
are often in need of something to correct some mo 
slight over-fulness of line in figure or face, some *y 
suspicion of puffiness in cheek or chin. To them Y 
Antipon is of the highest value, the subcutaneous yi 
excess being removed quickly and harmlessly. iy @ 
Antipon also acts tonically on the skin, so that 5 
the reduction of flesh causes no wrinkling. Fi 


stood. 

Understood, too, that the two perpetrators of 
the outrage would almost certainly return the way 
they had come, with a view to escape over the 
Niagara Falls suspension bridge into United States 
territory. 

‘And there and then he made up his mind. Once 
the two miscreants got past him, and mingled with 
the crowds that were certain to be attract towards 
the scene of the explosion their escape was practi- 
cally assured. Very well, then. They must not 
pass him. 

Mains was unarmed. The two desperadoes 
carried revolvers. It would never do for him to 
tackle them openly, and bid them stand. Such 
a course would mean almost certain death. 

The detective ran to the side of the road and 
crouched down in some undergrowth. As he did 
so the men appeared in sight round a bend of the 
road. 

HIT SENSELESS BY A BLOW ON THE JAW. 

Mains waited until they came abreast of where he 
was hiding. ‘Then he sprang out and upon them. 
It was no time for kid-glove methods. Without 
saying a word he dealt Nolan a straight left-hander 
on the point of the jaw that sent him senseless to 
the ground. 

Walsh grabbed for his revolver, but the detective 
was too quick for him, and gripped him round the 
waist, pinioning his arms to his side. Together 
the two men rolled over and over each other in the 
dusty road, struggling fiercely, biting, kicking, 
but neither able to use his hands— Walsh because of 
the way he was being held, Mains because he dared 
not let go. 

If Nolan had only come to his senses then the 
detective’s life would not have been worth a 
moment's purchase. But the blow had been well 
planted, for when a few minutes’ later, assistance 
arrived, they found him still unconscious, and a 
little distance off Walsh and Mains still struggling, 
the former locked in the latter's arms as in a vice. 

It was a plucky capture. Indeed, it is the onl 
case reco’ in police annals where a single 
unarmed officer has succceded in capturing two 
armed and desperate criminals at one and the same 
time. 

Both men were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, and the general opinion was that they richly 
deserved it. 

(Next week: ‘‘ The Feats of Detective Walsh.” 


To wilfully cause so awful a thing seems beyond “Tuts a photograph of my son,” said the old n 

the bounds of possibility, almost ‘unthinkable. Yet | gentleman at the photographer's. “ Very like Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s, 6d.and 4s. 64.., j* 

this is precisely what John Walsh and John Nolan | him. Very like him. by chemists, stores, etc.; or, In the event of le ; 

were going to try to do, inspired by a blind,unreason- | , “Has he paid you for it yet ?” he went on. difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), | a 

ing hatred of Britain, and all things British. “No, sir; not yet.” carriage paid, privately packed, direct from the ' 
They laid their plans carefully. Saturday * Ah, very like him, very like him !” 
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A Clever Tale 
of Love and Hate. 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


With the exception of Miss Gangell, everyone 
fn the offices of Messrs. Wenham and Stewart, 
aclicitors, was attracted by the new typist, Miss 
Meridale. She was a very pretty girl, and dressed 
very tastefully, though quietly. . 

Miss Gangell, a young lady who had many friends 
on the boards, remarked that Miss Meridale ought 
t2 “walk on,” and advised her strongly to goon the 
stage. For hitherto, by sheer force of argument, 
Miss Gangell had A a it over the lady typists, 
and she recognised in the new typist looks and 
breeding that she herself could not aspire to. 

Now there was a young man in these offices 
who was not of a susceptible type. He liked the 
opposite sex, and was rather popular with them, 
because of his kind, courtly nature and absence of 
side. This was Leslie North, and he was secretary 
to the managing clerk, and was regarded as re | 
to fill that position when the present clerk retired. 
This, however, would not be for a number of years, 
but, all the same, Leslie North’s position was a 
good one. 

He was distinctly attracted by Miss Meridale, 
and as it fell to his lot to dictate letters to 
her, a friendship slowly grew up between them. 

Miss Meridale held herself aloof, as a rule, though 
by no means in an unpleasant manner, but between 
her and Leslie the barrier slowly fell away. He had 
a number of tickets for concerts sent to him from 
time to time, and very often he gave a couple to 
Miss Meridale. 

Occasionally he met her at these concerts, which 
she attended with a girl friend, and these meetings 
helped to deepen their friendship materially. 

One day, he offered her two tickets which she 
refused, as her friend couldenot come. Then 
Leslic plucked up the courage to ask her if she 
would go with him, as he had no one to go with, 
and to his great delight she accepted. 

There was never an evening like it, from Leslie’s 
point of view. It seemed a tremendous time 
coming, and when it came it flew by at lightning 
ipecd. It was an evening of indescribable bliss 
to him, an evening he never forgot. 

A few wecks later it was repeated, and Miss 
Meridale’s liking and respect for North increased 
‘with intimacy. 

Tt was a few days after this that Miss Gangell 
was ay annoyed with the-managing clerk because 
he had found it necessary to criticise her work. * 

“IT could tell him a few home truths,” she said 
with a knowing wink. “I hear a lot of funny things 
behind the scenes. I have half a mind to write 
him an anonymous letter and tell him a few things.” 

“You would be running a great risk,”’ exclaimed 
Miss Meridale. ‘‘ If you were found out you could 
be summoned for libel.” 

“ Not for telling the truth.” 

“Oh, yes, the law regards the truth as libel when 
used in a vindictive manner.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Miss Gangell sneeringly. 
‘* Because Miss Meridale has been in a solicitor’s 
firm five minutes she thinks she knows all about law.” 

“It was my father who told me,” said Miss 
Meridale auietlns 

““What does he know about it?” demanded 
Miss Gangell scornfully. 

“He is a J.P.” 

Directly Ella Meridale uttered the words she 
flushed to the roots of her hair, and would have 
given anything to be able to call them back. 

Miss Gangell laughed loudly. 

“IT don’t think!” she said. “It is likely that 
the daughter of a J.P. would be a typist at thirty 
shillings a week, isn’t it?” . 

“You are at liberty to disbelieve me if you 
wish to,” said Ella, and then sho began to type 
awiltly. 

Her quiet manner annoyed Miss Gangell. Several 
times the latter had referred to Ella contemptuously 
as “the duchess,” because of the girl's refined 
manner. 

i‘ J.P., indeed!” she said when Ella had gone out 
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| of the room. “She must think we're green. 
I'd just like to see her shown up.” : 

It was discovered that there was a-Mr. Meridale 
who was a J.P. of the County of Somerset, and 
from one or two thoughtless remarks Ella had 
made, it was evident that she was not on good terms 
with her people. . 

Just a week later came a day when Leslie and 
Ella were going to see a play together. Leslie 
felt as happy as possible that day, and went about 
his work in a light-hearted manner, wishing that the 
hours would pass quicker and bring the evening. 

When he came in from lunch just after two o'clock, 
he noticed that the clerks in the general office 
were all on the grin, but he did not stop to inquire 
the cause. 

As he passed the typists’ office, however, the 
door happened to be open, and he saw a shabby, 
unpleasant-looking, elderly man seated within. 

Wondering. somewhat at the man’s presence, 
Leslie passed into his room, which was just across 
the passage. As he was taking off his hat and 
gloves he heard footsteps come along the passage, 
and then he heard Miss Gangell’s voice say : 

“Oh, Miss Meridale, your father has called to 
see you!” 

Leslie started. Ella’s father! Good heavens, 
it was not possible. And yet, why not? He did 
not know anything about Ella’s people, she had 
never said anything to him about them. 

Then he heard ihe voice of the girl he loved say 
in indignant tones : 

“What does this mean? Who are you? I 
do not know you.” 

‘Oh, Ella,” came the man’s voice, “surely you 
are not going to deny your old father?” 

“Will you pleaseJgo away,” said Ella. “I 
do not know you. I have never seen you before.” 

“Oh, what ingratitude! Just because I have 
come down in the world. All right, my dear, I'll 
go. Ah, I little expected anything like this to 


happen!” 

Lbalie stood up very straight and stiff. The man 
had better carry out his intention and go, he thought, 
or else he would go out a lot quicker than he meant 
to. , 
“* Good-bye, Ella!’ came the man’s voice. 

There was no response, and Leslie took a ste 
out into the passage. But just then the man lett 
the typists’ room and walked into the general office 
towards the main entrance. 

The episode afforded food for conversation 
during the whole afternoon. When Ella went into 
the general office, the clerks grinned. 

She entered Leslie’s room later in the afternoon 
to bring in the letters for signature. She was very 

ale, and her eyes were shining. She flashed a 
look at Leslie that was almost a look of inquiry, 
but he gazed at her with his usual ready smile. 
Then he took out his watch. 

“* It’s getting on for five o'clock,” he said. 
so glad, I’m looking forward to to-night.” 

“I do not want to go, Mr. North,” she said. 
“T cannot tell you why now, but I will after office 
hours.” 

Then she put down her letters and left the room, 
leaving Leslie plunged into the depths of despair. 
He had been half afraid she would say this after 
what had happened, but he had hoped. she would 
not. Still, there was just a chance, she was going 
= meet him afterwards, perhaps he could persuade 

ner yet. 

Feeling very miserable and depressed, Leslie 
walked to the corner of King Street in Cheapside, 
where he always met Ella. They did not meet near 
the office for fear of exciting comment. 

“Let us go into St. Paul's,” she said when he 
came up. 

They boarded a ‘bus, and did not exchange 
hali-a-dozen words until they were in the silent 
precincts of the cathedral. Then they sat down, 
and Ella furned to Leslie. 

“TI suppose you know what took place this 
afternoon ?”’ she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“Someone has played a cruel imitation of a joke 
on me, Mr. North. The man who called this 
afternoon I have never seen in my life before.” 


“I'm 


DON'T WAIT TILL , . 


to-morrow if you are not insured. 
Sign the coupon on page fii. of the 
red cover now, and thereby insure 
yourself against railway accidents 
for £1,000. There is no premium to 
pay. 


Remember, originality counts most. 


‘“‘T know that.” 

“You know it?” she repeated won: 
“How do you know it ?”” 

‘* Because I heard you say 80 this afterno™ , 

She smiled at him, and impulsively stretele). ¢ 
her hand and rested it on his. 

“ But the others do not believe me,” she rj!" |, 
“T could see them laughing at me all tie |: 
noon. I shall not return to the office.” 

He caught her gloved hand in his. 

“Don’t say that, Ella?” he said soi!) 
“You mean all the world to me. I love you. 1.)),, 
Don’t go out of my life, dear.” 

Sie looked up at bim with shining eycs. 

“ You know nothing about me,” she said Sewly, 
“ But you had enough to go on this afternovn, 
No one else believes in me, why should you : ° 

“ Because I love you, Ella,” was the swiit an-xcr, 
“Will you be my wife, dear ? Your father may ic 
who he may, it is his daughter I want. Say yon 
will marry me, dear.” 

*‘ Yes, Leslie, I will marry you,” she whisj«: 1, 

“Oh, my dear!” he murmured his voice t1e,i:- 
ling, and he clasped her hand tightly. It was .!l1e 
could do there. 

“Come,” he said rising. “ you are mine nov, 
we will spend the evening together. Let us vo to 
the park, not to the theatre.” 

They went outside and hailed a ‘bus which 
took them tothe Marble Arch. Then they wandric 
through the park, and in a quiet corner ti.cy 
pliglited their troth in the time-honoured manii:. 

Presently they were walking along by the he 
again, and all of a sudden a man’s voice !cil on 
their ears— 

“ Ella!” it cried. 

They turned to see a large car run up to ‘he 
railings. In it sat a gentleman and a lady, and 
they were both gazing eagerly at Ella. 

“Mother! Father!” 

The words broke from her lips in a staid 
fashion. 

“There is an opening a little farther up.” sail 
Mr. Meridale. “ You can get into the car tha.’ 
“* Leslie will come with me,” said Ella firmly. 

The occupants of the car gazed anxiou:ly at 
North. and then Mr. Meridale said : 

““We shall be pleased to make your fii ris 
acquaintance.” 

As in a dream, Leslie accompanied Ella to tic 
opening in the railings, and a few mo:nents |.tcr 
they were being driven away. 

“How could you leave us, Ella?” asked Mes. 
Meridale. ‘But please introduce us to tis 
gentleman.” 

“This is Mr. Leslie North,” said Ella. “We 
are engaged to be married. Leslie, this is my 
father and mother.” 

Leslie bowed, and then Ella continued. 

“Tran away from home, Leslie. I was ceinz 
to tell you about it this evening. Father and 
mother wished me to marry a gentleman J did no: 
care for, and rather than do that I came to Lonion 
and shared rooms with an old school frien’. 
Through her I got the situation at Wenham aril 
Stewart's, for I was an accomplished stenograpi'r 
and typist, having acted as my father’s scerct.ry 
for a Jong time.” 

She gave her parents an outline of her eaircr 
in Laclon, and of how her friendship with Lr!.c 


‘had grown. 


“Leslie and I love each other, mother. an¢ wo 
must go together,” she said with a sad liti!e smilr. 
“I love both you and dad, but I cannot oly 
your wishes.” 

“My dear, now we have found you we are not 
going to lose you again,” said Mrs. Meridale. “We 
did not mean to coerce you into marrying \. 
Hammond. I obeyed the dictates of my own 
heart when I was a girl,” she paused and smiled! #* 
Leslic, “‘ and I know you will be the happicr tor 
doing the same.” 

* s s s * 

So Messrs. Wenham and Stewart lost FJl.’s 
services, and the clerks learnt a few truths from 1c 
lips of Leslie North. 

Later on Miss Gangell took one of the girls ‘o 9 
supper-party attended by some of her friends in 
the theatrical world. “Wine circulated freely. 
and when the wine is in the truth comes out. {ot 
one of the actors related for the benefit of 11.” 
company how excellently he had played the pa'’ 
of a dissolute old man in order to oblige Mi-3 
Gangell. , 

Leslie is now managing clerk, and he is quite 
confident that in Ella he possesses the very bcs! 
wife in the world. 
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evening at dusk was the hour fixed by them for 
simultaneously exploding their. two. bags of 
dynamite inside the lock against the lock gates. 
These gates, they expected, would be burst open, 
releasing the flood, and in the midst of the resultant 
havoc and confusion, they reckoned to be easily 
able to make their escape. 

Unfortunately for themselves, however, during 
the five or six days they had been hangi about the 
neighbourhood, the two conspirators had attracted 
the attention of Detective-Sergeant William Mains. 
of the Ontario Niagara Falls Border Police. He 
did not think they were dynamitards. He 
imagined them to be ordinary ‘‘ crooks.” But, 
anyhow, he determined to shadow them. 7 

Once or twice he got quite close to them, but 
beyond discovering that both men carried revolvers, 
he learnt little. Nevertheless, he continued to 
watch them, and when, on the eventful Saturday 
evening, he saw them quit their hotel carrying their 
heavy portmanteaus, and go in the direction of the 
Welland Canal. he set out to follow them. 

Tre dynamitards, however, hired a stray con- 
veyance they met on the road, and this outdis- 
tanced the detective, who was on foot. Thus it 
happened that Mains was still a good half-mile 
from the lock when the explosion occurred, shaking 
the solid earth, hurling aloft a huge, high column 
of mud and water, and breaking every window for 
miles around. 

THE GATES THAT DIDN'T BURST. 

The men had fixed short time-fuses to the bags 
of dynamite, and had lowered them into the lock 
-unperceived by anybody. But fortunately the 
massive gates held, though badly splintered. 
So far the plot had miscarried. 

Detective-Sergeant Mains, hurrying along the 
road after the two men, heard the mighty roar of 
the explosion, saw the glare in the sky and under- 


How Plucky De'eztive Mains Helped to Foil 
their Wholesale Campaign of Murder. 


Ix November, 1899, four men set out for Canada 
from Dublin bound on a mission of wholesale 
nurder. Their names were John Walsh, John 
Nolan. John Rowan and John Merna. 

All four men were members of an oath-bound 
evrct society called the Clan-na-Gael, which is an 
oijshoot of the old Fenian Brotherhood, with 
jranches, of ‘* lodges,” all over the United States 
and Canada. 

\though they were all ostensibly engaged in 
the perpetration of what, if it had been successfully 
curried out, would have ranked as the most colossal 
crime of modern times, there was considerable 
diierence in their temperaments and dispositions. 

John Walsh and John Nolan were honest fanatics, 
hoting Britain with o bitter hatred, and willing 
to risk even their own lives in order to injure 
her. Like most fanatics, too, they were brave. 

Rowan was honest enough according to his 
liits, but he was chicken-hearted, and after he 
«rived in Canada, and learnt exactly what it was 
that was required of him, he refused to have 
anything more to do with the scheme, packed up his 
traps, and returned to Treland. 

The fourth man, John Merna, was not really one 
of themselves, but was & British Secret Service 
agent. Walsh found this out presentl through a 
wnisdirected letter, and shot him eat in a room 
they shared together, afterwards alleging that the 
affair was the result of an accident. 

PORTMANTEAUS FILLED WITH DYNAMITE. 

There were then only two of the original four 
Johns left. But these two, John Walsh and John 
Nolan, felt that they at least could trust one another, 
and forthwith set about perfecting their plans. 

First they procured two leather portmanteaus, 
very large and strongly made. Into each of these 
they placed eighty pounds’ weight of dynamite, 
160 pounds in all. It was mixed to about the 
consistency of stiff dough, so that it could be pressed 
down and into every corner. When this was done, 
each of the apparently innocent-looking bags 
contained enough explosive to wreck a town, 
yet could be carried anywhere by hand without 
exciting suspicion. : 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, the two men with 
their deadly bags did stay at more than one large 
Canadian hotel and no one was the wiser. It was 
part of their policy to appear in the guise of ordinary 
tourists, 

For their objective just now was Niagara Falls, 
where lots of visitors are always to be found, and 
where their presence would certainly not be likely 
to attract any undue attention. They arrived here 
on Monday, April 16th, 1900, and spent practically 
tle entire week in the neighbourhood. 

What they seemed to be chiefl interested in, 
however, was not the famous falls, at the Welland 
Canal, the Dominion’s channel of commerce between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

TO WIPE OUT TOWNS BY FLOOD. 

_ This is, perhaps, the most wonderful waterway 
in the world, for it is really not so much a canal as 
a continuous succession «| locks, rising one above 
the other like a series of steps, and all of them big 
and deep enough to take any one of the ocean-going 
grain ships aren to and fro in the season between 
the Atlantic the Great Lakes. 

The longest n stretch of water between any 
two locks lies above lock No. 24, which holds in 
check a mile-long reach. If these gates were 
smashed, or were to give way, & terrible disaster 
inust inevitably happen, for something like twelve 

water would be released, to go 


stood. 

Understood, too, that the two perpetrators of 
the outrage would almost certainly return the way 
they had come, with a view to escape over the 
Niagara Falls suspension bridge into United States 
territory. 

‘And there and then he made up his mind. Once 
the two miscreants got past him, and mingled with 
the crowds that were certain to be attract towards 
the scene of the explosion their escape was practi- 
cally A Very well, then. They must not 

nim. 

Mains was unarmed. The two desperadoes 
carried revolvers. It would never do for him to 
tackle them openly, and bid them stand. Such 
a course would mean almost certain death. 

The detective ran to the side of the road and 
crouched down in some undergrowth. As he did 
so the men appeared in sight round a bend of the 
road. 

HIT SENSELESS BY A BLOW ON THE JAW. 

Mains waited until they came abreast of where he 
was hiding. ‘Then he sprang out and upon them. 
It was no time for bad glave methods. Without 
saying a, word he dealt Nolan a straight left-hander 
on the point of the jaw that sent him senseless to 
the ground. 

Walsh grabbed for his revolver, but the detective 
was too quick for him, and gripped him round the 
waist, pinioning his arms to his side. Together 
the two men rolled over and over each other in the 
dusty road, struggling fiercely, biting, kicking, 
but neither able to use his hands—Walsh because of 
the way he was being held, Mains because he dared 
not let go. 

If Nolan had only come to his senses then the 
detective’s life would not have been worth a 
moment’s purchase. But the blow had been well 
planted, for when few minutes’ later, assistance 
arrived, they found him still unconscious, and a 
little distance off Walsh and Mains still struggling, 
the former locked in the latter’s arms as in a vice. 

It was a plucky capture. Indeed, it is the onl, 
case reco’ in police annals where a single 
unarmed officer has succceded in capturing two 
armed and desperate criminals at one and the same 
time. 

Both men were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life, and the general opinion was that they richly 
deserved it. 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Feats of Detective Walsh.” 
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“Taig a photograph of my son,” said the old 
gentleman at the photographer's. “ Very like 
him. Very like him. 

“Has he paid you for it yet ? ” he went on. 

‘ “No, sir; not yet.” 
“ Ah, very like him, very like him !”* 
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suspicion of puffiness in cheek or chin. 
Antipon is of the highest value, the subcutaneous 
excess being removed quickly and harmlessly. 
Antipon also acts tonically on the skin, 
the reduction of flesh causes no wrinkling. 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 
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- Quips d Jestlets ;—_=" 
fees er an i womens ae 
VERY BASHFUL. e5 daring 

He was such a bashful young man ee cig ic o ae Of the erat 
that Millicent Legan to feel it was 5 h <” ’ ; aoe in, and (6:9) 
tims to give him a little assistance. So one SWEET SATURDAY NIGHT. ; Howler, the famous tragedian, was too j!| ;o 
evening when they sat alone in the parlour she | It was Saturday night, and Mrs. Brown waited | appear. 


opened up the subject thoroughly. 

“Isn't it funny ?”’ she remarked. ‘ The length 
of a man’s arm is exactly the circumference of a 
lady's waist.” 

Here was a chance, surely ! 
mortals would seize it. 

‘““Htow very strange!" lisped the bashful one. 
** If we had a piece of string we could measure it 
and see.” 

And so Millicent has changed her lover. 


Even the slowest of 


DOC 3 
Tommy : ‘*Pa, the thermometer has fallen. 
Pa: “ Much, my boy ?” ; 


Tommy : ‘‘ About five feet, pa; it’s broken.” 


20 ; 
“Did you tell the photographer you didn’t 
want your portrait taken?” 
“ Yes.”” 
“Did he take offence ?” 
“No. He said he didn’t blame me.”* 


>] 
OH! SO TENDER. 

“Waar shall I do, Mary?” said the lodging- 
house mistress to her cook. ‘“ My lodgers always 
complain that the meat is tough!” 

“T've got an idea, mum,” replied cook. “I'll 
serve up a picce of one of your old boots to-morrow. 
That'll cure them.” 

The next day the boot appeared in the form 
of a stew. 

“Ah, Mr. Payer,” cried the landlady, when one 
of the lodgers passed up his plate for a second 
helping, “‘ is the meat to your liking to-day ?” 

“ Rather, madam,” said Payer, tucking into his 
eee “It’s the tenderest piece of meat you’ve 

ad for a long time!” 


Doce 
She :“* No, Icannot marry you ; I love another ! ” 
He: “ Tell me his name.” 
She: Oh! Do you wish to kill him 2?” 
He: ‘No. I want to try to sell him the engage- 
ment ring!” 


>FCSOoCc 

Coliec‘or : “I’ve called here a dozen times, sir, 
and I positively won't call again!” 

Mr. Nererpay (cheerfully) : “Oh, come now, my 
man ; don’t be so superstitious about making the 
thirtecnth call. Nothing will happen, I assure you.” 

—~<- 


0 
BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTRY WIND! 

Our office optimist had just moved into his 
suburban villa. 

“ Phew !”’ said the Cantankerous Crank, who was 
his first visitor. ‘“ Very funny air here.” 

* Yea,"’ agreed the office optimist; “you see, 
on the north there is a glue factory. On the south 
we have a firm of soap-makers. To the east are 
some chemical works, and the west sports the 
gas coripany. 

“ But,” he added, smiling contentedly. “there’s 
one advantage. You don’t need a weathercock to 
tell which way the wind is blowing ! ” 

SOC 

““Wuy do you call that boy of 
yours‘ Flannel’? ?” ’ 

** Boeause he naturally shrinks 
from washing.” 

reel eee 

Bithr: “IT need a boy 
about your size, and will give 
you jen shillings a week.” 

Boy: * Shall I havo a chanco 
tori?” 

Butcher: “Oh, yes! TI shall 
want you to be here at four 
o'clock overy morning.” 

SO 
A SURE WINNER. 

“Hato! Are you there?” 

“Hallo! Yes!” 

“IT say. when do you close 
for entrics onthe March races ?” 

beg your pardon?” 

“When do you close for 
entrics on the March races ?” 

“Ring off. You're on the 
wrong number. This is the gas 
company.” 

“Tknow. I want to know 
when the March races start ?” 

‘What on earth——” T 


“I want to enter my gas- Froed Father Cohowring,off his first-born) + “Jim, what do you think of that for a kid? » 
meter. It’s the fastest machine Proud Father ( ) : Think he looks like m ig 
; ; . sp | « e, old man? 
I’ve ever seen in my life!” Jim (really em )}: “Him! Well, Bill, to tell you the honest truth, I’m afraid he does !” 
ancl dense ise haa aaa 


and waite:l, but her husband came not home. 

He had gone to watch his favourite football 
team, und it was now long past the hour of the 
finish of the game. Still Mr. Brown came not. . 

Suddenly Mrs. Brown sprang to her feet. Anidea 
had come toher. Tying on her bonnet, she walked 
round to the police-station. 

“Is my husband here ?’’ she snapped. 

“Not yet, ma'am,” said the Inspector. ‘‘ But 
sit down and make yourself comfortable; we're 
expecting him any minute now!” 

SSD OC F 

Aunt Mary: “Y suppose your young man vill 
be calling to-night as usual 2?” 

Mabel : “* He has become a member of the Lovers’ 
Trade Union, and they have declared a strike. 
There won't be any more courting till the girls agree 
to longer hours.” 

foc 
CATCHING. 

“Hi, varlet, draw your sword !” 

The words rang clearly through the crisp air. 
In the little back garden the Little Bigswade 
Amateur Dramatic Socicty were busy rehearsing 
their drama, and whilst the sound of their voices 
broke the stillness of the morning air a gang of 


workmen were employed on an _ adjacent 
structure, 

“Have at thee! Have at thee!” shricked an 
actor. 


A sturdy bricklayer paused in his work to listen 
to the rehearsal]. Then his hoarse voice was heard 
to exclaim : 

“Prithee, malapert, pass me yonder brick, or 
it will go hard with thee!” 

FC OC 

Willic: “Is it true, Mr. Spooner, that you are 
going to marry my sister ? ” 

Mr, Spooner : “ Certainly not, Willie. 
makes you think so ?” 

Willic : “Oh, I saw it written in her diary that 
you were, that's all.” 

COC 
WHERE THE PROFIT CAME IN. 

THE man who knew sauntered up to the penny- 
in-the-slot machine and slipped in a penny. 

“T have often romlened he murmured aloud, 
** where oe ge in these machines comes in.” 


Whatever 


He gras the handle and gave it a hearty 
shake. 

“Where the profit in these machines 
comes——’”’ 


He stopped and shook the machine. 

“T have often wondered,” he repeated, giving the 
machine a further shake, ‘where the profit 
comes in.” 

Here he shook the machine again. 
was no result. 


But there 
The machine was out of order. 


Then he.knew where the profit came in. 
1 OL ad 
SAD, BUT TRUE. 
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I want a sentence of which each word begins with a letter of the word Coronation. 
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He wrung his hands as he thought of the «4 
of his non-appearance on the audience. In ;;, i, 
frenzy they might even wreck the theatre! 

Suddenly “an inspiration came to him, <3 
scizing a telegraph form, he wired to his man... 

“Too ill to appear. Give audience money |... : 
—Orfool Howler.” 7 

Two hours later he got a reply. Eagerly 
tore it open. What had happened? }ja:/ fig 
audience rioted ? 

No! The telegram read: “‘ Have given andin-g 
his money back, and he has gone home saii-{i:|: 

ir a OL ae 

“Wuat did father say when you told lim of 
our engagement ?” 

“Ho said—er—er—er——” 

“Oh, leave out the strong language |” 

“Then there’s nothing to tell you.” 

lOc 
“TO WHAT BASE USES——” 

*“Anp_ how did my precious like the |i 1's 
present I made for him with my own hai. >” 
cooed the girl. 

“It was lovely,” replied the young man. 
there is one question I should like to ask, dep 1: 

** And what is that, pet?” 

“T want to know what your present wis jn. 
tended for. My sister said it was a cushion. | 
my moiher thought it was a tobacco-pouwi. 21 
present I'm using it as a penwiper.” 

And now there is a coolness -between 
which no explanations can right. 

>~0 


Tat 
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“Wit are you crying about, my lit(le mon?” 

“All my brothers have got a montis tei ‘ay 
and I ain't got none.” 

“Why, that’s too bad. How is that ?” 

“ Boo-hoo! I don’t go—to school yet!” 

_CccC 
TALKING ALL THE WHILE. 

“Tur charge against the prisoner,’ explained 
the counsel, “is that of crvelty and neglect towai's 
his wife. Although they have only been maui! 
a year, he has already begun to show a ma:!-(l 
indiffevence towards her. Prisoner at the jar. 
answer my question. Is it or is it not a fact tia: 
you have not spoken a word to your wife dur: 
the last six months ?” 

“It is a fact. You are quite correct,” admis 1 
the prisoner. 

“You admit it? Very well, then. Peiliays 
you will explain why you did not speak to ier 
during the last six months ?” 

“Certainly. It was because I didn’t wait to 
interrupt her when she was speaking ! ” 


DOC 

Mother : “ Now, Amelia, don’t dare to deny 3. 
I heard your lips meet Fred’s as I came in.” 

Amelia: ‘Yes, mother, it was an accident. I 
was about to whisper something in Fred's exr st 
as le turned to whisper something in mine, ai! 
er—-and—well, he was ju-t «3 
sorry as I.” 

SOL OL al 
POOR PA! 

“You have acted in A 
decidedly ungentlemanly way. 
Augustus.” 

Thus spoke the father of 
Augustus, when he found !'s 
son had stolen jam from ‘.¢ 
larder. 

“It may mot seem a v7 
grea! crime to you, Augisi.- 
continued his parent; }"! 
little things lead to big tii. 
The child is ‘ father to the min. 
my boy, and the little petty ti 
of to-day may be the get 
crime of to-morrow. — Besi« 
Augustus, you were disobedir'.. 
You were forbidden to t: ne 
and you took it. Disotce : 
Augusius, is the root of all ¢\'. 
Remember that, my boy. «nd 
you will rise in the woil:! 10 
cast off the slur of commony!«° 
dupliciiv.” ; 

As his father paused ‘cr 
breath, Augustus turned a beim 
ing face to his mother. 

“Oh, ma!” he exclaimed! 
“isn't pa interesting 2” 


WEE ENDING 
Macem 9, 1511, 


Publican. 


Another Article on the “Swatcher,” the Man or 
Woman who Offers You “ Something for Nothing” 
Only to Swindle You. 


We have just received from a reader at Cardiff 
an astounding story of yet another trick of the 
“ swatcher.”” 

So cleverly are the plans of these particular 
swindlers laid that it is well-nigh impossible to 
avoid being “swatched” unless onc is warned 
beforehand. 

I keep a public-house, writes our reader, and 
a few months ago four women of the gipsy type 
entered the bar and called for drinks. Then. they 
asked to see the proprietor. 

I interviewed them in my private office, and the 
first of the women reneseriod to explain that they 
had come from a large company of gipsics who were 
about to encamp at a spot just outside the town. 
As the men were busy repainting and overhauling 
the vans, they had come to arrange that beer 
should be sent to them at the encampment, so 
that they should not waste time in the bar. She 
wished to give an order for £20 worth of beer to 
start with, and as the men would certainly require 
more I was not to supply more than the £20 worth 
until I received more moncy. 


JINGLED THE GOLD IN HER HAND. 

Needless to say I felt delighted at the prospect 
of doing such a splendid bit of business—£20 to 
start with and more to follow—and the genuinenesss 
of the order seemed to be guarantecd by the fact 
that the gipsv, while talking, was clicking in 
her hand the actual gold she was about to pay 
me. 

As soon as she had finished speaking a second 
woman began to explain that she was commissioned 
to buy the tobacco. She asked what brands of 
cigars and tobacco I had in stock, expressed satis- 
faction, and said that she would take £10 worth 
is start with. She also had the money with 

er. 

The deal seemed to be settled and I was requested 
to write a receipt for the money. I was just taking 
up my pen to do so when the first woman began 
speaking again. 

She pointed to the third woman and explaincd 
that she had just joined the company, having 
eo aarp been in the fur business with her 

usband ; and as they were doing such a lot of 
business with me, perhaps I could do a bit with her 
to give her a start and prevent her having to return 
her stock to the factory. Could J, for cxample, 
find room for a nice fur rug. 

I did not really want a fur rug—still less when I 
was shown a number of very inferior specimens 
at four and six pounds each. 

However, they pressed me and kept pointing out 
what a lot of custom they were giving me and how 
there would be a lot more to follow, till at last, 
fearing to offend them and drive away their 
business, I handed over the six pounds. 

THEY LEPT THE BAR ONE BY ONE. 

As I did so the fourth woman disappeared, 
but returned a moment later saying that there 
were a couple of men in the bar in a dreadful way 
because the women had mislaid the keys and they 
couldn’t get on with their work. 

The first woman jumped up and said she knew 
wire they were and could tell the man. Imme- 
Ciately afterwards the second woman remembered 
that she had moved the keys and knew where to 
tind them. They all went out of the bar and [ have 
never seen them again from that day to this. 

The result was that I found that by means of the 
clever bluff of dangling £30 in gold before my eyes, 
they had succeeded in making me pay £6 for a 
rug that might have been worth £1 10s., but 
certainly not more. 

Now, funnily enough, -this same gang visited 
a friend of mine in the same trade at Bourncmouth, 
and he told me his experiences afterwards. 

He is a much shrewder man than I, and while the 
women were talking and clinking tho gold and 
vying to sell the furs he grew suspicious and 

id: 


“Now, look here, you keep on passing that gold 
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from one to the other of your hands, but T haven't 
noticed that you've made any attempt to pass 
it into mine.” 

“ Hoity-toity !” exclaimed the gipsies; “ here 
you are, then, and we'll trouble you for that receipt, 
young man.” 

They calmly handed over the £30 in gold and 
received the receipt; whereupon my friend paid 
the £6 for the rug he did not want. 

My friend rubbed his hands and reckoned he had 
done well, rug or no rug. 

But the next day one of the gipsies turned up 
and explained that as the police had refused to 
allow them to encamp there, they were sorry to say 
they would have to countermand the order, and 
therefore requested that the moncy should be 
refunded. 

My feiend refused, whereupon the gipsy promptly 
went to the police. 

Later in the day an officer called on my friend, 
and after the circumstances had been explained 
the officer said that, although my friend had been 
bedly “had,” yet the gipsies had not broken the 
law; indeed, they had so plotted that the law 
was actually on their side. Consequently my friend 
had better return their money. 


WHAT THE POLICE SAID. 


This is one of the cleverest swindles that has ever 
been published, for the ‘“ swatchers,’ so far from 
breaking the law, actually use it as a means to further 
their own nefarious ends. And we cannot help 
reflecting that if these people only had the good 
sense to devote their undoubted abilities to honest 
trading they could not fail to be successful. 

The following is yct another dodge that is 
worked by means of three or four fellow con- 
spirators. 

A woll-droseed man walks into a shop or knocks at the 
door of a private house. He asks whether the occupant 
can tell him the whereabouts of a ceriain Mr. Blank who 
used to live in the neighbourhood, as a man whom he has 
met, and who is secn standing outside with a big parcel, 
was ordered to deliver some very valuable horns obtained 
from forcign lands. As Mr. Blank has disappeared, the 
unfortunate man, for whose honesty the ‘ swatcher ”’ 
vouches, now has these valuable horns on his hands. A 
pawnbroker has already offered £15, as the horns are 
easily worth £60; but rather than let the Jews have 
them he woutd sell them to a Christian for £5 and pocket 
the loss. 

This story is often elaborated, and the householder is 
prevailed upon to buy the horns. They are afterwards 
discovered to be ordinary cow’s horns, chemically faked, 
and are worth only a few shillings. 

Kind-hearted readers should beware of the 
“Charity Swatcher.” 

A number of small boys in charge of ‘a man with a cart 
will invadea district. The boys are attired in a sort. of semi- 
uniform, with badzes on ther arms and hats. They wiil 
represeut that they come from some charitable institution. 
They will have very ingenious storics, well calculated to 
deceive even the most suspicious, and they will sell ‘‘on 
the nail”? all sorts of household goods and bardware which 
they say they havo manufactured. After a little wear the 
goods are found to be faked, and worth about a quarter of 
the price paid for them. 


(Another article next week.) 


—e 


THE KINGS CLUB. 

TE Marlborough Club, of which ex-King Manoel 
of Portugal has just been elected a member, has 
an interesting history. 

It was founded by the late King Edward for his 
own use and that of his associates. Up till 1866 
White’s Club used to be the King’s club. One day, 
however, an officious steward was unwise enough 
to call the Royal member's attention to the fact 
that he was breaking a rule of the Club by smoking 
a cigar on the ground floor. 

Immediately the Prince of Wales left the Club ; 
and ncither he nor any of his associates ever again 
entcred. the premises. Instead, he founded the 
present Marlborough Club, which was so-called 
because it was situated so near Marlborough 
House. 

It is intcresting to note that no game of cards has 
becn played in the Club for the last forty years, 
although in the carly seventics the Prince would 
occasionally indulge in a certain amount of whist for 
high points. Instead the chief recreation of 
members is bowling, for which the Club possesses a 
fine alley. 

Needless to say, the membership of the Club is 
very exclusive, and strictly limited in number. The 
members consist for the pee ae of individuals 
attached to the Royal Household. Ambassadors and 
diplomatists and all distinguished foreign visitors 
are nominated for temporary or permanent 
membership. 


Keep lettera in proper order, starting with C. 25 pencilscases for best attempts. Mark postcards “Crown,” 


FOR 16 YEARS. 


More Grand Zam-Buk Healing 
When All Else Failed. 


" Sin years ago,” said Mrs. Madden, 


of 14 James Strect, Darwen, Lancs., 

“my left leg swelled up above the 
ankle and a vein burst. My stocking was 
soaked with blood before the doctor could be 
brought. Hestopped the discharge, but the hole in 
my leg refused to heal. I tried all kinds of thinzs 
advised by the doctor, and cheap home-made oint- 
ments as well. But I cuuldn’t get my leg better. 

‘Later on another vein burst, and such a quantity 
of blood gushed out that [ feared I was blee ling to 
death. ‘his left my ankle full of little holes. I 
bandaged the places up and wore an elastic stocking, 
as advised bythe doctor, but the leg got steadily 
worse. It didn’t matter what I did, I used to be 
punished. I sat for hours with my leg propped up, 
the raw, inflamed sores paining me awfully and 
drying up everything 1 put on. A nurse came 
regularly to dress my leg, and it was very disheart- 
ening to both of usto sce the limb being gradually 
eaten through by the awful ulcers. 

“© was in the Blackburn Infirmary for many 
weeks. My leg then was as black as coal and swelled 
enormously. I received every attention at the 
infirmary, but I came out with my leg no better. 
Then I tried private doctors, only to be disappointed 
again and again with their treatment. 

“As I was repeatedly urged to try Zam-Buk, 1 
got a box and gave ita weck’s trial. By that time 
my leg had improved so much that I was only too 
eager to continue with Zam Buk. The pain wasn’t 
go severe and the swelling had gone Cown a lot, 

“Sol kept on using Zam-Buk, and every day my 
leg improved. It was really wonderful to seo this 
powerful balm cleansing the old sores and bringing 
my skin back to its natural colour again. The holes 
finally filled upandwerethen covered with new healthy 
skin, and the leg that had caused meso many years’ 
torture was healed at last! ‘The limb is to-day as 
sound asever, and [ canget about quite comfortably. 
Zam-Buk is indecd a powertul soother and healer !”? 

There is nothing else pres! 
eniisoplre properties that a 


made by a secret and comy 
Bold by all chemists at 1/14. 2,9, 


the same grert healing, soothing, and 
Zam-Luk, the poe d1tm that as 
Hom only be the proprietor, 


a ahah hl 


(See page 576.) 
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manure is valued at no 


ang Ta toc GROWING SWEDES WITH STAR-FISH. incre than 60. 0d. " Se0- 


notice which you may 
often see posted up in 
east-coast towns. On the face of it it looks as though 
it were o horrible appcal to criminals to supply 
budding medicoes with portions of the human 
anatomy, but in actual fact it is nothing so dreadful. 
“ Five-fingers”’ is the local name for star-fish, 
and tons of star-fish are gathered yearly along our 
shores for the purpose of fertilising the fields. 

In old days farmers were content to use the stuff 
from their yards and stables to spread on_ the 
fields. To-day the variety of fertilisers is endless, 
and they are drawn from every quarter of the earth. 

Phosphate is dug from mines in South Florida, 
guano is imported from the far islands of the Pacific 
and of the South African coast, while there is hardly 
a factory in the land which does not yield some byc- 
product suitable for some crop or other. 

Even from iron works a manure known as basic 
slag is sold, which is excellent for grass and for 
potatoes. 

The sea as well as the land is brought under 
quisition to produce materials for helping the 
firmer to make the most of his holding. Besides 
te star-fish already mentioned, enormous quantities 
o® small fish—too small for market—which are 
brought in by the dredgers, are sold cheap for 
fortilisers. Decayed fish are rich in phosphates, 
and will grow almost anything from corn to 
eabbages. ‘ 

Enormous quantities of seaweed are collected 
by farmers to spread on their fields. Most of the 
early cauliflowers from Cornwall are grown with 
seaweed fertilisers, and so are the early potatoes 
from Jersey. 

Analyses of seaweed, or “ ware” as it is called, 
collected at Rosyth in Scotland, show that it 
contains so much nitrogen and potash that it is 
worth 9s. 3d. per ton, while ordinary tarmyard 


And Hops with Shoddy Refuse. 


weed is the best dressing 
imaginable for root crops, 
such as turnips, making the roots large and well 
shaped, and also preventing the disease known 
as “ finger-and-toe.’ : : 

Bones ground up and treated with sulphuric 
acid form about the best all-round fertiliser known. 
We import about 60,000 tons yearly for this pur- 

ose, and use nearly 70,000 tons of home-grown 

ne. 

Gas-lime, a bye-product from all gas-works, is 
grand dressing for poor grass land, killing out the 
moss a&l weeds and making the hay clean ond 
sweet, while every gardener knows tho value of 
soot from the kitchen chimney. 

Salt, too, kills weeds, but makes cocoa-nut palms 
and carnations flourish. 

Five drops of ammonia in a ng of water will 
make pot plants grow well, and a weak solution 
of cold coffee is valuable for most house plants. 

Hops have, perhaps, the most curious taste of 
any British crop. They like a dressjng of refuse 
rags, and shoddy from the north-country mills 
is imported for this purpose both into Worcestershire 
and Kent. 


BEATEN. 

“Sex, boys,” remarked the school-inspector, “I 
can draw just as well with my left hand as I can 
with my right. It is a great art, boys, and one you 
should cultivate. Now watch me draw this figure 
with my right hand. So! Now I copy it with 
my left hand, just as nicely. So! In fact, I 
think I can defy any of you to mention a single 
action I cannot do just as well with my left hand 
as I can with my right.” 

“ Please, sir,” chirped a bright little lad, “ try 
putting your left hand in your right-hand trousers 
pocket!” 


OUR CUEST LIST CLOSING. 
"aa 


ah WEEKS MORE. 


The Eng'ish Cup Final takes place at the Crystal Palace 
en Saturday, April , and we are selecting 100 readers 
to view this famons football match. In addition to paying 
for the admission of these P.W. readers to the Palace 
grounds, we are also bearing the full expense of their 
visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom to London. 
Hot breakfast. 
A drive in a char-a-banc round London. 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the Crystal Palace. 
Admission to the Palace. 
Five-shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 
A drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 
Substantial tea. 


This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
English Cup Final are offered for the best Football 

eaders on ‘‘BREntford,” the name of the popular 
Southern League club. 


3 WEEKS MORE. 


The final football match for the Scottish Cup has been 
provisionally fixed to take place on Saturday, April Sth, at 
lasgow. We are arranging for the admission of 50 
readers to view this match, and we propose to defray 
all the expenses of their visit to Glasgow or wherever 
the match may be held, as follows : 
Free return railway ticket from 
of Scotiand to Gias a. a mene Pare 
Hot dinner at twelve o'clock. 
A drive to the football field. , 
Seat in the Grand Stand to witness the 


match. 
A drive back from the football field to 
Glasgow. . 
Substantial tea. 
This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
Scotland ; for this reason it will appeal to every Scottish 


er. 
This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the Scottish 
Cup Final are offered for the best Football Headers on 


ilton Academicals,”’ th f th M-1k 
Scottish League club. : Se an rae 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL HEADERS. 


To make a Football Header you take the name of either of the football clubs gi 
sentence of three words, the initeale of which must be the first three letters, hls cove Poche ae spree 


you have chosen. You may use the three letters in any ord 


ou like if it will help you to make a better sentence 


er 
or phrase. It is this sentence or phrase that is called a Football Header, 
Supposing you were given the club Swinpon, here is an exam le which will show at a glance how to make Football 


Headers :—Club: NDLON. Football Header: Suacests 


RON Ways.” 


You will notice that we are awarding the tickets in pairs. This is to enabl to bri i i 
your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more sajpyatie, Pe bia Re te Renn RE ee 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. When you have filled up the entry form, got your 
then -cut 


attempts must ke posted to arrive not later than Thuraday, 
March 9th. — 

8. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts con- 
sidered the best, After these have been selected a free invi- 
tation will be sent to each of the read 


the loss or non-delivery of 

5. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 
tm Results of Football Headers appear on Page iii, of Red Corer. 


ENTRY FORM. “ FOOTBALL HEADERS" 9/3/11. 
(Write your three words clearly in ink.) 


Wrex enpro 
Marca 9. 191). 


Messave to 
Skin Sufferers 


Skin troubles are dis. 
figuring, irritating, annoy. 
ing and humiliating. You 
know how you dread tia 
idea of a skin compl:in, 
and no effort, therefore, 
ought to be too great to 
keep your skin in perfect health, spotlessness. i111 
beauty, or to restore it to this condition should 
you suffering from any akin disease. ‘I'he 
Antexema treatment is the one certain method «f 
doing this; it is equally successful in every type 
of skin trouble, and can be adopted without int»r- 
fering with your occupation or comfort. ‘This 
being so, there can be mo excuse whatever for 
continuing to suffer, and if you do, you reuliy 
have no one but yourself to blame. 

Let us warn you very emphatically of the danyer 
of neglected skin troubles. The worst of tle. 
start with redness or roughness, a rash, a littl: 

atch of pimples, or something which seems «f 

ut slight importance. Unfortunately the troulle 
spreads and gets worse, the pimples break, vid 
severe skin illness follows. Stop all such trou!les 
in their first stage by using Antexema. 


Antexema Cures every Skin Illness. 


Anything that affects skin health or detracts 
from its appearance is a form of skin illness, aid 
is curable by Anterema—but only by Antexem::. 
Pimples and blackheads are forms of skin i!lne-;, 
and red, rough, scurfy skin, cracked lips, bad !ezs. 
face spots and blotches are all varieties of s!.i1 
illness, and the enemies of good looks and comfw't. 
Then, again, there are the skin troubles of bal: 
and children, and also facial blemishes, ringwor:. 
leg wounds, different kinds of rashes and erupti.+ 
and scores of other such unpleasant complaint -. 
and most frequent of all are the various kinds «! 
eczema, which cause terrible suffering. All t!s: 
skin troubles disappear if Antexema is 11 
Take your skin trouble in hand immediately, 
before it has time to get worse. 


Do your duty to your skin. Go to your chemist =r 
stores, and get a bottle of. Antexema to-day. Boots (11 
Chemists’, po boy Navy, Civil Service Stores, Hari! - 
Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, wis and Burrows’, su)! 
Aaterema at Is. lid. and 2s. 9d., or direct, post free 1 

in wrapper, ls, 8d. and 2s. 9d., from the Antes™' 

lompany. Also in India, Australia, Canada, Afri, 
and throughout Europe. If you wish to try this 2'- 
British skin cure beforehand, sit down and 


Sign This Form 
To the Antexema Company, 83 Castle Road, London, N.‘V. 


Please send Booklet, “Skin Tropbles,’? for whic! ! 
enclose 8 penny stamps; also Free Trial of comp! 
Antexema treatment, consisting of Antexema, Antexe!.4 
Soap, and Antexema Granules. 


NMG 0.50050: cveses ose sonses vnesue sos see sess. oe ase cae enesse see senses sents8 
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Why is our invitation to witness the Cup-Tie Final like a piece of brown paper ? ~~ 
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WEE ENDING 
Marca 9, 1911. 
_—— 


—_~ 


BEGIN READING HERE. 

Tuts story opened with a dramatic scene in tho 
Viarage at Hallard’s Cross in which John Hume, the 
vicar, discovering his wife’s unfaithfulnces, by the 
anpearance of Mrs. Mowle, a midwife and blackmailcr, 
c.mmands Betty Hume to leave his house for ever. 

Twelve years elapse and Mimi, the vicar’s only 
dauchter with only a hazy remembrance of that 
terrible scene at the Vicarage, {s in love with David 
Inglis. But in consequence of a suspicion—unfounded, 
as a matter of fact—that David is connected with the 
murder of the husband of Phobe Kenyon, who 
happened at one time to be in love with David, John 
Hume has used every effort, fair and unfair, to keep 
Mimi and David apart. 4 

By doing this tho vicar has played into the hands 
of Rupert Lang, an unprincipled blackguard who wishes 
to marry Mimi for the sake of moncy he knows will 
come to her. 

Lang is in league with Mrs. Mowle, who now trades 
as Madame Frayle, beauty ialist. They believe 
that Mimi’s mother has murdered Mr. Kenyon, and 
they know that David has sheltered her for Mimi’s 
sake. This fact is held over Mimi's head as a weapon — 
hy Lang for his own designs ; by Madame Frayle for 
blackmail. 

The blackmailer lives in the same block of flats as 
Inglis, and she has intercepted a letter from Mimi to 
him, and substituted another which said : 

“David, I never wish to sce you again.—Minr.” 

The young journalist has believed this to be a 
genuine letter, and it has led to their drifting farther 

and farther apart. Finally, David has fallen into the 
prepared snare and become engaged to Phesbe Kenyon, 
while Mimi, though'she hates Lang, has yielded to 
his importunities and promised to marry him. 

Peggy Fossall, Mimi's bright little cousin and friend, 
has vowed to thwart Phobe and Lang and bring 
Mimi and David together again. 


The last few chapters tell how Jarvis, the 
clever detective, is sent down to Hallard’s Cross to 
gather any further information that will help unravel 
the mysterious murder. He has the good fortune 
to meet Mimi and, to confirm his suspicion that Madame 
Frayle has tampered with Mimi’s important letter, 
he tells her that the news it contained upset David 
terribly. 

Mimi's manner proves his surmiso to be ‘correct. 
Mimi still loves David, and she immcdiaicly comes to 
London to find out the truth. 

David's faithful little landlady, Mrs. Wex, who has 
ect her heart on Mimi and David making a match of 
it, admits Mimi and tcl!s her that David will not be a 
minute. 

He is really at Pheebc's, but in anawer to Mrs. 
Wex’s telephone call that Mimi wants him, he leaves 
the widow, despite her frantic efforts to keep him 
back, and hurries home. 

A tearful explanation from Mimi, the truth from 
David, and the two are reconciled. 

Mimi then takes her lover to see Peggy, and tells 
her the glad tidings. 

Peggy is overjoyed, but they are not yet out of the 
wood. Mimi is still engaged to Rupert Lang and 
David is to marry Phebe Kenyon. The following 
morning Peggy goes to Phoebe Kenyon’s house to 
match her wits against Phobe’s. 


(You Can Now Read On.) 
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% CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO (continued). 
Peggy Faces Pheebe. 


Mo Mo sPoctoate taste ereen 
oe oSosloecoegerorseoleeger 


Peacy smiled to herself when the maid told her that 
Mrs. Kenyon was at her toilct. The next minute she was 
ushered into Phosbe’s Kenyon’s luxurious apart- 
meat. A screen hid the bed from sight. Phobe was 
seated before a dressing-table, en déshabillé, a dainty 
white matinge cloak thrown across her shoulders ; 
her hair had already been dressed. The latest fashion, 
of course—wondetful plaits and curls. ‘* Not all your 
own, my lady,” Peggy said to hersclf. 

She was i by everything a luxurious 
Woman of fashion could desire; and a woman who 
had already commenced to dread the advent of middle 
age. Those inlaid caskets of powder, immense puffs, 
sweetly perfumed ; a little gold rougo-pot, cut glass 
hottles of ointments and skin-foods, a manicure sct, in 
gold. On the great Chesterticld, almost hiddea 
beneath a mass of purple cushions, the dainticst 
articles of feminine attire, suggestive of Crushington’s 
and Madame Rose. The atmosphere was warm and 
beavy with a subtle scent. 

Vhebe was smoothing her neck and arms with & 
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Ten P.W, pen-Knives for best solutions, 


WHY DON'T YOU START TO-DAY? 
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Driven fron Home | 
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gigantic puff tied with bluc ribbons when Peggy entered. 
he finished the operation before looking up. Ske 
gave Peggy a borcd glance—but a glance that took in 
every detail of her dress; that searched suspiciously 
her features, and tried to read her thoughts. Peggy's 
eyes were not idle. 

The cat was attractive! She admitted that. A 
luxurious, comfort loving little puss, too. Dangerous 
—oh, very ; to women as well as men. 

“TI don't think I’ve had the pleasure of mecting 
you before, Miss Fossall?” Phoebe’s voice was soft 
as a cat's purr. Her eyes had travelled to Peggy's 
feet, and now remained there as if superciliously 
criticising her shoes. 

Peggy looked at the beautiful plait of hair entwining 
Phoobe's shapely head. False, like its owner ! 

‘“‘ No, you haven't had that pleasure before.” 

Each woman had read the other—and declared war. 
Then their eyes met. Phabe smiled. Peggy sat 
down and, crossing her knees, returned the smilc. 
She had put on a pair of silk stockings, and Phcebe 
should know that she had not a “ corner” in those any 
more than she had in “‘ claws.” 

** Perhaps vou will tell me the object of your visit at 
this extraordinary hour, Miss—er—— ” 

“‘ Fossall—Peggy Fossall! Can’t-you guess the 
object of my visit, Mrs.—cer—Kenyon ?” 

Pheebe’s face betrayed nothing ; she shrugged her 
shoulders, and picked up a blue eye-pencil. “I have 
not the faintest idea.” 

“It was very good of you to see me then.” 

Peggy was playing a deep game. But Phoebe was 
not to be caught. ‘‘ I’m waiting to hear what you 
have to say.” 

It was not easy. The whirr of an electric bell spoke 
for Peggy. She glanced over her shoulder ; a telephone 
stood on the Shcraton bureau by the window. Phabe 
languidly called her maid. ‘See who it is,” 

The telephone in the bedroom was an extension 
from the library. 

The maid held the receiver to her ear. ‘ Yes—this 
fs Felix House. You want Mrs. Kenyon—if you'll 

ive me your name I'll see—Mr. Bramley Basildon ? 
ffota the line, please !” 

Peggy started at the name, but quickly controlled 
hersclf. Sho saw Phobe start too, and her eyelids 
quiver. “All right,” she said to her mafd, “Tl 
speak to Mr. Basildon.” 

She slowly rose and crossed to the bureau. ‘Yes? 
Is that Mr. Basildon? Oh, good morning. I was 
just going to write to you.” 

Poggy strained her ears; Phocbe spoke as softly as 
she could, in a scductive voice. Peggy was making 
mental notcs. 

Basildon, the well-known outside broker; very 
natural that Mrs. Kenyon should know him ; just the 
type of woman who would try to add to her income by 
dealing in differences on the Stock Exchange. Brother 
Bob might know something about Phcbe—and her 
affairs. She wondered if this Mr. Bramley Basildon 
was one of Pheebe’s “ tame sparrows.” Bob always 
spoke of him as a strong man ; straight, too. And he 
had been decent to Bob. 

“ All right.” Phoebe was speaking into the "phone 
again. ‘ You've been too kind—of course, I under- 
stand—and I’m so grateful. Yes—I’m posting a 
further cheque on account. . . . You're a perfect 
dear. . ”? She rang off, and then gave a merry 
little laugh. It was evidently intended for Peggy, 
and not for Mr. Basildon. 

When she resumed her seat her hands were trembling 
ever so slightly, her cyes were veiled. Peggy wondered 
why Mr. Basildon was “a dear” and “too kind,” and 
why Phobe was “ so grateful!” 

Had sho made a lot of money, or lost a lot? 
She was sending ‘‘a further cheque on account, 
too!” 

Brother Bob would know. 

“ Now, Miss Fossall, I can only are you a couple of 
minutes.” Phoebe spoke irritably. Evidently, in 
spite of being such a dear, Mr. Basildon’s conversation 
had anno; her. 

“You know a great pal of mine, Mimi Hume,” 
Peggy said bluntly. 

“Little Mimi Hume? Oh, yes, 
is she?” 

“ Fit as a fiddle.” 

“I'm glad of that; I was afraid something might 
have happened.” 7 

“Something's going to happen. Peggy had 
started; she could resort to subterfuge no longer. 
“ Sho’s in love with David Inglis, she’s going to marry 
him.” 

Mrs. Kenyon was very busy with the powder-pvd 
now. 


poor child. How 
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“And you're trying to take him away from her. 
That's why I’m here.’ 

Pheebe laughed ; she kept her face hidden, but Peggy 
moved so that she could see its reflection in er gS 
It had suddenly aged; an su, ugly lines 
about the cruel Tittle red sioash and the narrow half- 
closed eyes. 

A moment later she turned. She was smiling, but 
her face was a mask. In one hand, the arm daintil 
poised, she held the blue-ribboned powder-puff. Wii 
the other she touched the bell. 

Tho maid entcred. 

“This young woman is out of her scnses. Show 
her off the premises.” 

“This way, Miss,” the maid said, with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders, taking her cue from her mistress. 

Peggy calmly sat down ! 


g Serenie Serre error rye 

5 CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE. z 
. The Skeleton in Phoebe’s Cupboard. S 
PX Oa a a a te ee ss a 


Just for a moment Phebe Kenyon was nonplussed. 
Her experience of womcn was not vast. She preferred 
the society of men. The type of women she knew best 
iacsabled 
which she secretly dubbed as “ fools.’ 

Now she ii: | at Miss Peeay Konan, She was an 
entirely new type. A fool, per but dangerous. 

“You heand ‘what I said, Miss ‘ossall?’’ One bare 
arm was stili daintily poised above Phoebe’s head, the 
fingers of a white hand holding the powder-puff—as 
Peggy afterwards described it—‘t Ready for action.” 

Peggy grinned ; she did not give one of her beautiful 
or one of her roguish smiles. ther there was some- 
‘thing cunning and idiotic in her expression. For she 
was i the part Mrs. Kenyon had suggested when 
sho rang for ber maid ! 

“If I'm ‘dotty,’” Peggy observed with mock 
gravity—-‘ or have taken leave of my senses, as you 
more elegantly put it, hadn’t your servants better 
fetch a doctor and have me properly certified ?_ Mean- 
while, we can continue our conversation. I haven't 
finished with you yet.” 

“Insolent,’’ Phcebe murmured under her breath. 
After a moment’s hestitation she waved the maid from 
the room. “I'll ring if I want you, Bates.” 

Then Phobe lost her temper. Peggy was calmly 
sitting in an armchair, with an irritating smile of 
victory on her face, looking as fresh and rosy and as 
good-tempered as only.a well-bred, healthy English 
girl can look. Her whole lithe, slim, ly uncon- 
sciously expressed contempt for the hot-house, exotic 
Phebe Kesyon; for her false plaits and curls, her 
pond d'amour, her lip salves, rouge pots, and eye- 
pencils. 

Perhaps in her heart was a slight touch of envy that 
Phebe had at her command so many rare laces and 
furs and beautiful clothes, and all the little etceteras 
which go to make a woman’s toilet a thing of joy. 
For Peggy Fossall loved the beautiful with the instincts 
+ of a true daughter of Eve. But she loved it “‘ straight 
from the cold tub!” 

‘““Now, Miss Fossall, perhaps you'll explain the 

meaning of this—outrage ! perhaps you'll 
apologise, or when I ring my bell again it will be to 
send for the police.” 
’_ “ Wouldn’t that be rather a risky thing for you to 
do?": The words flashed out before Peggy had time 
to think, or quite realise the construction an uneasy 
ecnscience might place upon them. 

She saw Phosbe start, and the pale face grow a shade 
paler beneath the delicately-applied rouge. The 
shaft sho had drawn at random had ne home ! 

Peggy instantly sobcred. She set her wits working 
again. Thore was a skeleton in Mrs. Kenyon’s cup- 
board. One sho sheltered, not from fear of Societ: 
but because obviously she feared the laws whic 
Society had made for its own protection. 

The incident of the telephone again struck her 
suspiciously. - Mrs. Kenyon had been so very polite to 
Bramley Basildon ; and she would not be polite, even 
to a man, without a motive. 

And she had promised ‘him a farther cheque on 
account. Of what ? 

Had she been gambling in rubber, as well as in love ? 

Mrs, Kenyon rose from her chair. -P rose, too. 
Phebe mancmuvered, and took the ermchair the 
former had occupied. A woman instinetively feels 
at an advantage when sho is comfortably scated, and 
luxuriously cdrcssed, and her rival is standing before her. 

She had quite recovered her composure now. She 
looked Peggy up and down. “ Really, in spite of your 
insolence, you amuse me, Miss Fossall. But you don’t 
make @ good advocate. And I don't yet know why 
= forced yourself upon me, or what it is you want. 

might almost suspect you of blackmail!” 

The words fell from her lips like drops of acid on a 
bow] of cream. 

“ Blackmail!” Peggy cchoed the ugly word and 
d into the gilt Louis XIV. chair before the 
d -table. Tho spirit of mischief seized her for a 
momeat, and sho picked up a bunch of false curls in 
one hand and an eye-brow pencil in the other. 

“If you're afraid T shall give away the secrets of 
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our toilet. Mrs. Kenyon, set your mind at rest! 
David Inglis shall never know—/or you'll never make 
him your husband |” 

Phebe half-rose from her seat, but recovered herself 
quickly. “Take care you don’t exhaust my patience. 
I'm still waiting to hear the object of your visit. But 
perhaps you're afraid ?” ; 

“Afraid?” P whirled the kiss-curls above 
her head. ‘Afraid! Of you! Isn’t the boot on 
the other foot ? I’ve nothing to fear, Mrs. Kenyon ! 
You know why I’m here, I’ve told you once. Perhaps 
I didn’t make myself clear. You're not going to 
marry David Inglis. And I'll tell you why : because 
he loves my little pal Mimi Hume; because you 
tricked him into an engagement.” 

Phebe forced a yawn, and stretched herself. She 
looked very cat-like, terribly, seductive. In spite of 

wder, and paint, and false hair, and perfumed skin, 
Pe realised the dreadful power this type of woman 
het over men. She felt it herself—felt almost 
fascinated. ; 

Phoebe Kenyon was meant to be petted and stroked, 
coaxed and kissed. She seemed scarcely human at 
that moment; altogether animal. Peggy’s healthy 
instincts revolted even while she fclt the spell of the 
fascination. . 

“ Mrs. Kenyon—give him up! He is nothing 


to . 

“T love him.” She spoke coldly, without any 
feeling. 

“Does he love you? I know he doesn’t. You 
know it. And if he married you, what a fiasco it. 
would be. You'd both be miserable. It would be an 
awful failure. Play the game—give him to 
the woman he loves, the woman for whom he’s ready 
to sacrifice himself to serve.” 

“You absurd child! Hadn't you better plead with 
David? If he chooses to break off our engagement 


he can do so.” 

“If he does—you'll . . .” Peggy Fossall had 
allowed her emotions to her away ; deep in her 
heart was the firm belief that was buried some- 
where in the soul of every human being. Of ao 
sudden she had dived into Phebe Kenyon’s heart and 
found—a stone. 

The reaction was swift and keen. ‘“ You'll seck a 
mean and cruel revenge!” The words slipped out. 

Under her painted lashes Phoebe looked at the brave 
young girl. And eyeing her she hated her. ‘“ Yes,” 
she hissed, ‘I shall.” 

“Oh, will you?” P flung the offensive kiss- 
curls away. ‘“‘ You've shown yourself to me in your 
true colours, Mrs. Kenyon. You're as false as—as your 
complexion and your figure. You think you can keep 
two loving hearts apart, do you? Do you think to 
revenge yourself for the loss of a man who doesn’t love 
you by ruining a defenceless woman who behaved like 
@ mother to you when you were a child ?” 

‘Spare me your heroics, Miss Fossall” 

“Right-o. I will!’? The blue eye-pencil went 
hurtling after the kiss-curls. ‘“‘ Has your own past 
been so spotless and free from mistakes, Mrs. Kenyon ? 
I er you a chance to play the game; you wouldn’t 
take it! When P Fossall starts out to do a thing 
she doesn’t.rest until it’s done!” 

She swung towards the door. “I’m going. And 
do you know where I’m going ?” 

The clear blue eyes were fixed on Phosbe’s face, ready 
to note the faintest tremor or c of colour. 
“You think you hold David and Mimi in the hollow 
of a hand, do you? When you find yourself in the 
hollow of my hand you'll sing a different tune. You 
are merciless now. I may merciless then. You 
shall pay for your selfish cruelty.” 

No sign from Phoebe; only a eruel sarcastic little 
smile. Peggy let fly another arrow at venture. ‘“ You 
gee a cheque on account just now, didn’t you ? 

ut you'd better be prepared to pay in full. And 
with something more precious than gold.” 

Peggy saw Phobe Kenyon wince, and a startled 
look creep into her eyes, as she delivered her parting 
shot and flung open the door. 

“Stop!” Phoebe’s voice had grown suddenly 
hollow. There was fear in it. ‘‘ Do you dare threaten 
me ? ” 

“TI warn you, that’s all. And if you want to know 
where I’m going, I’m off to see Brother Bob—managing 
on to Bramley Basildon—the “ the dear thing,” — 
t a 

She was about to give an imitation of Phebe at the 
‘phone. The words died on her li For Phebe 

enyon had staggered to her fect, white to the lips; 
she recled a few paves back, leaning against the 
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dressing-table. Before she could recover hersw!{ |. .... 
Fossall had slammed the door and was hur,.,,, 
downstairs. 3 

Outside in the street she stood still and took a 
breath of clean air. The scented and tainted :):. 
phere of Phoebe’s room had stifled her. 

“ Basildon,” she ejaculated. “That's where: 
cat has a skeleton hidden!” Shehailedacab. ~ {j,1 
as h ae donesied P = 

the cab de ossall at Basi.) , 
Chambers she met her rothes Jenving the buil 4 
This was unfortunate, for he looked as if he wer). | 
hurry, and Bob was a eens gentleman who at, : | 
strictly to business. appearance he was not 1; |, 
Peggy. Straight, sturdy, broad shoulders; :! |... 
shaven, with an open, honest countenance. He «9 
the impression of being one of Havaslam’s ri. ..\i¢ 


clients. 

“Hello, Peg! What on earth are you dvi: up 
here ; nothing wrong?” , 

Peggy buttonholed him. “ Business; impor: it, 
I want your help, Bob. Give me five minutes {4 
cup of tea.” 

ob made a grimace and looked at his witch. 
“ Right-o, come in here.” 

As they sat down brother and sister looked at ony 
another critically. And each was satisfied. ‘I ra 
was something very ro in these two Jiei |i: 
young people, revelling, perhaps unconsciously, in 1'.. 
iy a existence, re and brain in perfect 11. 

ere was subtle understanding between then. ! +. 
which does not exist always even in the best revui.: 1 
families. In their school days they had been thr... 
very much together, and Peggy had Icarnt to !..\ 
at the world through the yee of the boy ; and i... 
light-hearted, manly to the last degree, could, wh: ‘x 
chose, see existence with the eyes of a woman--1:1!, 
moreover, understood. 

“Well, now,” began Peggy. ‘Do you remeii' er 
Mimi Hume ?” 

Bob nodded. ‘Met her once or twice lon? aco. 
Nico girl, -looking, harmless, intelligent.” 

“ Don’t be sarcastic, she’s a ripper, but she's nor 
had a fair chance. She was engaged to David In :i <.° 
Bob nodded, the expression on his mobile face ¢1- 
veyed that ho knew all about David Inglis. © \ou 
know how he was mixed up with the Bewlay S11 +t 
murder, and—Mrs. Kenyon? That woman’ —l’'\ 4 
eyes hardened—“ is trying to steal David from Wini. 
She has succeeded in so far that she has extract! 
promise from him to marry her. He’s as straight «<1 
die, is David. He was in rather a tight corner. sou 
know, and her evidence at the inquest saved him.” 

Briefly as she could she outlined the whole stur.. 

“What on earth has it got to do with you :” the 
practical Bob asked. 

“If you had a pal who couldn’t fight for himself v1 
would ak for him, wouldn’t you?” Bob nodd-. 
‘* Well, Mimi can’t fight. She’s got a father, with jr-- 
historic ideas dating before the flood, pulling her «a 
one side, a beast ca. me Lang pulling her on 
other. And her mother—her mother's life and honour 
in the balance.” 

Bob Fossall stirred his coffee thoughtfully. 

“‘ But this chap David,” he said slowly, “he's tha 
man to fight for the woman he loves.” 

P rapped her little fist on the table. : 

“* Stupid—don’t you see that if David breaks vith 
this Phoebe Kenyon she can ruin Mimi by strikin: °* 
her mother. And she could make it pretty hot ‘or 
David, too, I expect. Don’t you know what woir 
are? Can’t you see how she's gradually woven ‘:i0 
net around him until escape’s impossible ?”’ 

“Then what can you do ?” ; 

Peggy leaned across the table and her big live 
eyes sparkled. 

“Brother Bob, there’s nothing a woman can't ‘|. 
but there are lots of things a man can’t do, a devs! 
man anyway. David's powerless. Of course. i! ©" 
were a rotter or an outsider he could bluff, bully. or 
threaten, try and rake up Phobe’s past pers s 
But he isn’t that sort, that’s where I come in.” 

‘No you don’t,” Bob said fiercely. oa 

“You be quiet, young man, and listen. All's ‘it 
in love and war. If Phosbe and I were men we'd :"'' 
this little affair with our fists. We're not, so “" ° 
got to settle it in a woman’s way. I've been to)". 

iven her a chance, even pleaded with her. >" 
owed her claws, Bob, she tried to scratch. Shes <"' 
David’s word, she’s going to hold him to it. She ols 
herself Mimi's best friend, and she lured her lover a“ \ 
from her. She's not a real woman, she’s one of |'? 
‘ penny plain, twopence coloured ’ type ; 


I'm not eI 3 
to sit down and see a couple of young lives rui:'. 
Call me Meddlesome Madge if you Tike, { don’t carr 

“ But to come to the point: Mrs. Kenyon's *"' * 
skeleton in her cupboard ; I smelt a rat before I'd!" 
with her five minutes, and I think I’ve traced that '" 
over the telephone wires up to Bramley Basild™: 4 

ffice.”” 


“ Steady on, old girl—backwater ! 7 
* Bob, what do you know about Mrs. Kenyon * 
oe, e : ia " 
eggy made a grimace. suppose you woul’ n 
tell me, would you? Basildon knows somet!9Z 
though, doesn’t he ? * i 


What would you do with it? ZZ 
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“Something perhaps not to her credit,” Peggy 
continued. “If he chose he might make things very You may forget to-morrow 


hot for her.” 


Bob's faco grew serious; he looked at his sister 
anl a deep frown knit his brows. 

“Tdon’t quite like this, Pe ; what have you been 
firding out ? You mustn’t ask me to talk about my 
ctionts’ affairs ; I know nothing, I can tell you nothing. 


Lesides, it doesn’t seem quite the right game to play— 


“Look here,” Peggy cried quickly, “‘ Mrs. Kenyon’s 
not plying the game. She's hitting below the belt, FREE OF ore) ST 
tho’s taking @ mean advantage of an honourable man, s 


emashing up @ defenceless girl, and kicking a poor 


oman down. You're not the sort to stand aside and 
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aid Tare going to settle this with our brains.” 
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nimble half-crown on David. And now then give me a 


tip : What sort of man is Bramley Basildon ¢” 


‘A splendid chap, straight as a dic.” 
Peggy nodded. ‘ Good ; what's he like to women— 
{s he a man’s man, I mcan ?” 9 


“You bet he is,” Bob chuckled. ‘‘ Of course, we've 


scores of women clients, but he keeps ’em at a distance. | N OTH E R PR i z ES AS U N D E R : 


He'd run a mile to avoid a woman.” 


—— 
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‘Take that to Mr. Basildon,” she said firmly. 


The clerk gave one glance into the blue eyes and 


obeyed. Presently sho heard a muttered imprecation, 
then a stifled laugh ; the clerk returned, his face cxpres- 
sive of surprise and respect : 
‘Please step this way, miss.” : 
The door closed; Peggy found herself facing Mr. 
Bramley Basildon. He was seated before a burcau on 


which stood a couple of telephones ; on his right a tape 


machine, vomiting forth, at occasional intervals, an 
unending tongue-like ribbon. 

Basildon rose and motioned Peggy to a chair. She 
grasped the back of it and stared at him. Somehow he 
was not quite what she had expected ; the ticking of the 
tape machine momentarily confused her. 

Bramley Basildon was tall, broad ; a little clumsy, 
yet he held himself erect, and his head was set proudly 
on a fine pair of shoulders. The expression on his face 
mado Peggy smile; it was that of an carly Christian 
martyr. He was the sort of man who in an absent- 
minded moment, or if he lost his temper, might walk 
through a closed door and be unaware of the fact ! 

Without doubt a man’s man. The average woman 
would have called him a fool, but a nice fool But 
behind the§broad forehead were more than the average 
amount of brains. And in the depths of the quiet, 
slumberous eyes were understanding and sympathy. 
A man who ruled his emotions with an iron hand. ‘A 
man who wore his heart where no one might see it. 

And a man who ran away from women! Peggy 
chuckled, 

‘* What can I do for you, Miss Fossall 2?’ 

Peggy caught her breath. The direct question 
staggered her. He might do so much—but she could 
tell him so little. She would have to use diplomacy, 
tinesse, tact. 

‘* You know my brother Bob ?” she said. 

Ho bowed gravely. “So you are his sister Peggy, 


I've heard him speak of you. 1 hopo you are not going 


to gamble——” 

“Yes, I am,” she interrupted quickly. “A big 
gamble, Mr. Basildon.” 

She fixed him with ber beautiful blue cyes, and she 
saw him winca and colour. And instincts, primeval 
feminine instincts, told her the only possible way to 
tackle Bramley Basildon. Shoe was no flirt ; she knew 
the meaning of the word—and despised it. But that 
was all she knew. 

But old Mother Naturo pushed her blindly into the 
part ordained from the Beginning for women to play. 
Bramley Basildon mado her conscious of her power. 
She had to rit herself, body and brain, against Phoebe 
Kenyon. If this man possessed a secret of hers, 
guarded the skeleton Phoebe feared the world might 
soc, then Peggy must obtain the key by using woman’s 
weapons—the weapons Phosbe employed—only she 
would use them differently. 

Basildon’s voice—cold, quick, emotionless, made her 
start. “Do you want to invest or spcculate, Miss 
Fossall 2” 

“* Speculate—it’s so exciting! I know a woman, a 
Mrs. Kenyon, who speculates.” 

For a moment she was disappointed, then she saw 
a sudden narrowing of the eyes. A woman less 
observant than Peggy might have missed it. She 
knew she was on the right tack. 

“Oh, yes. And have you any idea as to which 
market you wish to late in 2?” 

She admired him at that moment; the woman who 
forcel her way into Bramley Basildon’s confidence 
would be quite safe. The task she had set herself 
was not going to be an casy one. 

“ Rubber,” she ejaculated thoughtlessly. 

Basildon touched a bell by his side, and told his 
clerk to bring him the prospectus of the Prolox Rubber 
Estates, Limited. “I can recommend this company 
as a very genuino one for an investment, or a speculs- 
tion. The majority of shares will be allotted privately, 
and you'll probably find them quoted at a pre- 
mium. 

“That'll do. I'll take it!’? Peggy spoke as if she 
were buying 8 bicycle or a new hat. 

“They are five-shilling shares—what shall I write 
you down? Of course, I can’t promise that you'll 
be allotted all you apply for. A thonaand, say ?” 

Peggy took a pencil and a scrap of paper from her 
bag, and made a rapid calculation. ‘I think, perhaps, 
seven would be sufficient.” 

“Seven thousand !” 

She shook her head of red-gold hair; a stray curly 
strand kissed the rosy cheek. ‘ No, just seven. I’m 
rather broke for the moment.” 

She watched him make an entry on a slip of paper 
bv his side ; she thought she detected the faintest sigh 
of resignation. 

“It must be awfully jolly being a stockbroker,” she 
said airily ; ‘“ though if y had my choice I'd be a book- 
maker. Horses are so fascinating, aren't they ?” 

She saw him look at her with a gleam of interest ; 
she let her blue eyes work havoc. ‘* Yes—I love 
animals,” he said simply ; “that’s why I live in the 

country. I get a day's hunting now and then.” 

Ho checked himself abruptly, and looked at his 
watch. “Is there anything more I can do for you ?” 

“Not to-day. I suppose it’s getting late, nearly 
luncheon time ? I told Anne not to expect me home to 
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lunch. I must patronise one of Cocoa and Cremated 
Bread Companies, I suppo 


Be. 
He tried to avoid the fascination of those wonderful 
blue eyes. He had never met a girl like Peggy Fossall 


before. She had dared more than any other woman, 
and accomplished more. 
Agamble. Seven shares in his pet rubber company ! 


He picked = ay hat and stick ; irresolute for the first 
e. 


time in his 
““Cremated Bread Companies are not exactly 
healthy. I always luncheon at Burnley’s Restaurant. 
“ That's a swagger place, isn’t it ?” 


He moved towards the door. ‘ Perhaps you'll "— 


he flushed and stammered like a schoolboy. Peggy 
stood beside him and looked into his face. 


‘* Mias Fossali, you didn’t come here just to purchase 
shares in a new rubber 


half-a-dozen _five-shilling 
wenture! You spoke of a gamble—perhaps my 


warning put you off. Perhaps you intend to go some- 
where else? Forgive mo if I seem impertinent, but 


don’t late. You'll only lose your money !” 


She felt she could hug him ; he was so serious and so 
io wonder Phebe had called 


stupid and so—kind. 
him a dear—the cat ! 


‘*I—I must gamble,” she cried. ‘‘ But I promise 


I won’t go to anyone else. I’m going to invest in you, 


Mr. Basildon—with you, I mean. And I'd like to 


have your advice. at’s what I came for. Only 
you're so busy, and you—hate women—and so I'd 
better run away !"" 

He caught the handle of the door in his hand. 


‘** Don’t run away,” he said unstcadily. ‘* You're not— 


I mean, you're different to most lady clients who come 
and pester me to deal in ‘ differences’ for them. . . . 
Suppose we luncheon d 
you want to do then, and I'll qadly advise you.” 

“I suppose I ought not to, but I will,” Peggy said 
demurcly. 

He opened the door. And half-a-dozen heads of 
half-a-dozen clerks popped up over the grille of the 
office counter, staring aghast at the great Bramley 
Basildon in tow of a woman—a blue-eyed, golden- 
haired girl! 

And Peggy was smiling divinely, triumphant, but ao 
little guiltily. She had scored the first trick—but 
playing with hearts is a dangerous game, as she was 
soon to find out. 
Bodogoegoterdoatoatertoaterte ate steetoede strate steetoate foaRooteote teetortoale onto steel 
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= The Girl who was Poisoned. nd 
See seateetenteteretnatestoctentedeteaetoatesteeietnetntedbteetentetnegttt te 

On the previous night, after quitting Peggy Fossall’s 
flat, David returned to Bewlay Street. There was a 
buoyancy about his step as he entered the building 
so closely associated with the recent ups and downs 
of his life. It was past midnight. 

Sincerely he thanked God for the understanding 
cxtabliahes between himself and Mimi. Whatever 
the future had in store for them, each was sure of the 
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There once wis a blushirg youn bride 
In a harem skirt went to be tied; 

But the parson, they aay, 

Looked so blank with dismay 
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other's faith and love. He was glad, indeed, ¢., | ,., 
met Peggy Fossall. It comforted him to kn. 

Mimi was with her. Peggy was a kind of hum:::. . 
and her splendid optimism was infectious. : 

Then, thinking of John Hume, he gritted hi: ; th 
fiercely. The Devil himself will quote Scriptur: |... 
it serves hi , and David felt pretiy —,.. 
that the vicar called Heaven to witness th,,: |, 
was doing it for the best when he stole and destroy: j\i¢ 
letter written in Brixton Prison. . 

David had restrained his feclings in Mimi's pr. . 
but they were none the less intense for that. \. ::,, 
same time his anger did not blind him to the \; ,,-, 
‘tragio sincerity, to tho latter's unconsciously j;.,),, | 
belief that he was doing what was best for Mimi, t. 1). 
fact that he was the victim of his own narrow, \. .-, | 
— In La blindness yom Bums had esi ly 

yed into Rupert Lang’s hands. = 
David was meeuced now of what—till his n .4 
with Mimi—had been a suspicion only. Thiy w.;. 
both victims of a conspiracy, the conspirators, j'i; , le, 
Rupert Lang, and in the background Gideon |..;,.. 
solicitor. ; 

He could not allocate Madame Frayle a i! .),:5 
place in the mystery, but he was practically © ::.., 
of her association with it—as, ~ from the fact it 
she had blackmailed Mimi, had always toy 
haunted by a fear that Madame Frayle lui - ; 
something the night he sheltered Mimi's n:.' , 
Evidently she had done so. 

Who had supplied Pheebe and Rupert Lang wit! + 
fact that he, David, had sheltered Betty Hume o1 | 
night ? Gideon Lang, the murdered man’s «J: :: 
doubtless acquainted with the secret places in Diss :: | 
Kenyon’s past ? Or Madame Frayle? But ii M. ii: 
Frayle, how had she known that the woiiin va. 
Betty Hume ? 

David was up against big problems, but he ws on 
the right track. It might have been that Main: 
Frayle had been guilty of the forgery solely fir 1i.: 
pape of keeping Mimi speck from him for parposs 
of blackmail. Understanding and explanation ar 
generally sufficient to knock the bottom from a }l.\.- 
mailing scheme. But who—apart from Madu: 
Frayle—had benefited by the estrangement 
misunderstanding caused by that cruel forgery 7 

David’s answer to that was Rupert Lang and Pi! 
He ground his teeth. The understanding between |... 
and Mimi was a great and a grand fact; but in «th + 
respects matters still stood where they did Ii iur: 
He was eng: to Phawbe; Mimi to Rupert Jin: 
He was thinking of Mimi's bonds rather than hi. «0. 
at this moment. He had but to go to the yu! «. 
make a frank statement, and they would he snaj). ! 

He did not know that, thanks to Jarvis. the poli: 
were already convinced of the identity of the wor.in 
wanted in connection with Durward Kenyin's 
murder. 

He rebuked himself for having known the temptat in. 
He possessed a fine soul. Mimi's love for her mot} r 
was still a deep, living instinct, and he reverenced | 
for it. It was unthinkable that her freedom coul! 

urchased thus. He must find some other way, and 
in the meantime—— 

He had reached the landing, the light lowered, end 
came to standstill. His hands opened and shut. 

In the meantime, Rupert Lang was officially }- 
trothed to Mimi, entitled to claim a Jover’s privili:s. 
This was the thought responsible for the fierce epeniny 
and shutting of David’s hands. 

His eyes travelled to the new plate on Madame 
Frayle’s door, ‘‘ Miss Binney,” just Iegible in tir 
subdued light. His slight gesture of exaspera'i 
was relative to Mimi and her bonds. Had Malic 
Frayle decamped, London too hot for her, just wiv 
he wanted to put himself in touch with her in tl: 
hope of getting to the roots of the mystery? Hai» 
transferred her business to this Miss Binney, or \\ 
there no connection between the two women? Mis 
Wex should be able to obtain him information «1 
the subject. . 

Mrs. Wex was not a-bed. She appeared as J).vil 
edmitted himself with his latch-key. Her cycs »«tu 
brilliant. 

“You'll parding me,” she said, “if I've took * 
liberty—which will look you in the face—when you 
goes into your room—but I couldn’t 'elp myself, =". 
your keys was lying about!” 

David looked into his den quickly. His eyes w"'t 
dim ; the lump in his throat threatened to choke ! in 

Mimi’s photograph stood in its former place en !\'' 
writing-table. Mrs. Wex had put it there, 11"! 
turned ; but she was gone. He would have calle:i ! © 
back, but he heard a door close and a key turn™!. 

Mrs. Wex had locked herself in her bedroom wih 
her emotions and was adjuring herself “ not to |!» 
the ay and snivel.” and 1; 

David picked up the photograph and pressed '"_ 
his lips. PDavid Soak io = nike absent-mindedis ; 
but, remembering he was in training, he laid it ax!’ 
He glanced at his watch. He ought to have been " 
bed ; but sleep was impossible. He wanted to thin!:. 

He would send a telegram to Mimi first thing 1st 
morning. Much had been left unsaid and vusett! J. 
Time had been all too short for both love and 3 

(Continued on page 572.) 
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discussion of facts. He worded the telegram in his 

ind thus: 
ran Shall be at the other side of the copse 9 o'clock 
thisevéning. If you do not come I shall understand.— 
dyvip.” 
, Would John Hume post to London as soon as he 
realised Mimi’s departure? Certainly he had not 
appeared on the scene on this night ; but the Hallard’s 
(‘ross train service left much to be desired. In any casc, 
Mimi was returning home. And he, David, had been 
commanded to Hallard’s Cross by Scooper to write a 
story round Zacky. 

ror a moment his thoughts were deflected to the 
Cricklewood mystery. From the Cricklewood mystery 
they travelled to Betty Hume. What had become of 
ber? God alone knew. He gave a shudder. 

Once in the course of his wanderings he had come 
upen a woman in the darkness before dawn standing 
in the embrasure of a bridge, staring down at the out- 
rushing stream and tide. He had pulled her back, 
spaken to her just in time. 

‘But how had Betty Hume contrived to evade the 

lice? He covered his eyes sharply with a hand. 
Yt she might have friends—some friend. 

He jerked himself up from his chair. Sleep—he 
could not sleep. The wander-lust that had sent him 
faith so often in the past was claiming him. He 
wanted motion and room for his thoughts. Many an 
ilea had come to him, striding through deserted streets 
of sleeping London. 

Thinking of Havaslam, he smiled. There would be 
tiouble if he did not turn up at tho “ gym,” but, he 
could not help that. He was going to Hallard’s Cross. 

He went out into the passage and jammcd a hat to 
his head absent-mindedly. 

As he opened the door, he caught sight of a woman 
who had just reached the landing. She was a 
rspectably-dressed woman, and somchow David, 
quick to read character, associated her with the 
landlady class. She was breathless and agitated, 
and he saw her look about her as one strange to the 
piace and in some doubt. He pulled to the door 
L-hind him, and she saw him. 

She came to him, quickly and spoke in a tremulous 


whisper. 
‘“Madame Frayle? I’ve been sent for her!” 
David pointed. ‘‘She did live there; may be 


thero still.” 

His every faculty was on the alert. The woman— 
clderly and respectable and black-bonneted—crosscd 
to the door bearing the name of Miss Binney. 

“But I was to fetch Madame Frayle!’’ she said, 
speaking aloud to herself in her agitation. 

David heard. He stood still, waiting, his attitude 
the natural one of a man who realised something was 
wrong and wished to be of assistance if possible. No 
light was burning in Madame. Frayle’s flat. 

‘The woman pushed the bell. 

“I’m sure it’s a doctor, not Madame Frayle, sho 
wants!” she whispered to herself. 

But this David did not hear. Then he altered his 
position; crossed to the top of the stairs where a 
shadow fell, where he would be less likely to be secn 
hy anyone opening the door. But his attitude still 
remained natural. 

He heard the door open, but from where he sicod 
he could not see who opened it. 

“JT want Madame Frayle! Are you Madame 
Fiayle?’? he heard the woman say in the same 
8g tated tones. 

And he heard the answer. 

No; I’m not Madame Frayle. I believe Madame 
Frayle is at Bournemouth. I’m Miss Binney. I have 
yirchased Madame Frayle’s business. Is it—Colden 
Speeifie you want ?”” 

“No, no! I come from Miss Grove—Miss Lily 
Grove. She’s taken quecr.” 

~H’sh! Come inside!” 

“Great Seott !” thought David Inglis. ‘ This 
friclls rank of foul work !’ . 

The woman, whom he was sure now belonged to the 
laudlady class, had passed quickly into the flat. The 
door closed. 

Vor a fraction of a second David hesitated ; then he 
ras-ed down the stairs silently. As usual the street 
door was ajar. He slipped out quietly. He was 

scing to turn spy; but the motive prompting was 

cat enough, Risven knew. Ho had grouped 
wlame Frayle among the conspirators who had 
Ween bonds about Mimi and himself. Yct at this 
mo vent he had not definitely decided on his exact 
aurse of action. It must depend on circumstances. 
Wrukl Miss Binney act as Madame Frayle’s-deputy, or 
would the agitated womaa return alone to Miss Grove— 
liss Lily Grove? Who was Miss Lily Grove, and 
what was the nature of her “ queerncss * ? 

here were lenty of shadows about Bewlay Stroct. 
a | he posted Timestt in one. If the woman came out 
“ith Miss Binney, he would shadow them; if the 
‘ano came out alone, he would accost her, ask if he 
© \\| be of any assistance to her. 

_ tits brain played tricks as he waited. Yondcr was 
‘'« area in which he had found Bettv Hume ; just 
‘ete he had picked up a bloodstained handkerchicf 
“rooped round the key of No. 40 Bewlay Strect. 

*vncone was coming from the building—one woman 
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only. David stepped up to her. His manner was 
simple and direct. 

“You remember me,” he said quickly. ‘I saw you 
just now on the landing. Can I help you? I can sec 
something's wrong!” . 

Some men impress one at sight as being chivalrous 
gentlemen. 

“My only thought’s to get back to her as quickly as 
possible,’ answered the woman rapidly. ‘‘ There's 
only my daughter with her. It was against my 
judgment—I ought to have gone for a doctor—but she 
would have it there was nothing wrong—but that she 
wanted Madamo Frayle—Madame Frayle who was a 
friend of hers!” 

While she spoke, the woman opened her purse with 
trembling fingers. 

“ And now I’ve not the price of a cab back—if I 
could find onc—and it’s some way from here.” 

“Come along!” said Inglis, and took her arm. 
They would get a cab on the rank not far from Bob 
Duckett’s coffce-stall in the Chalk Farm Road. 

“You're a stranger to me!” expostulated the 
woman, but faintly. : 

“T know ; but we won't stop to argue that ont!’ 
David was quietly but firmly dominating now. “* Miss 
Grove may want adoctor. A man may come in handy. 
I'll keep the cab waiting—if a doctor's wanted—fetch 
him. Good Heavens, woman, this isn’t a time to 
stand on ceremony or wait for a formal introduction.” 

He was almost carrying her.along with him towards 
the Chalk Farm Road. Fast Bob Duckett’s stall. 
The short-breathed Bob caught sight of the passing 
figures, and stared. David was a patron of his, and 
had fed many a homeless, penniless outcast at the 
stall. 

‘“* Not another mystery ? ’ asked Bob of himself, and 
determined to mention the matter whenever John 
Jarvis should show himsclf again at the stall. But 
Mr. Inglis was a Bohemian—one of the right sort of 
Bohemians—ready to do anybody a turn. 

“Where to?” asked David, bundling the woman 
into a hansom. 
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She gave an address in Kentish Town. 
it through the trap to the cabman. 

‘“« And your name ?” he asked, as the dtiver whipped 
up his sleepy horse. 

“Mrs. Gadling. I shall have no peace of mind now 
till T get back!” 

“* And Miss Grove ?” 

“Shoe was at Crushington’s—but she had words or 
something with Madame Rose, head of her department, 
and left, and she’s been queer and down-hearted cver 
since. I shall have no pcace of mind till I get back to 
her. I feel somehow I’ve gone against my judgment.” 

“And Miss Binney—couldn’t she tell you where 
Madame Frayle was to ke found 7” 

“She believed her to have gone to Bournemouth— 
they're practically strangers, so she told me—how slow 
this cab is, sir !—she having had only business transac- 
tions with her. My heart's in my mouth, sir! Can't 
you ask him to drive faster ?” 

“ Faster!’ said David through the trap. 

Fear—that was tribute to his humanity—was 
gripping at hia heart now. 

The driver stood up, and lashed his horse. 

“ First on the right, sir!"’ said the woman. 

David repeated iastructions, shouting them up to the 
man. The cab swervcd—ran straight again. 

“On the left—where that light’s barning, sir!’ 

The cab reined up. David sprang out, helped out 
Mrs. Gadling, who burried to the door of the house 
stumblingly. 

* Wait!" said David to the cabman. 

As he spoke, the front door opened from within. A 
girl of some fifteen years oll. her face whitened, her lips 
trembling, was frame: on the threshold. 

“Oh, mother, mother. come quickly !"’ David heard 
her cry hysterically. ‘* Miss Grove—I'm afraid—she’s 
fainted—but she does.a’t seem to breathe ——” 

“ Fotch the nearest doctor!’ David spat the words 
out at the cabinan, and then hurried into the house 
after Mrs. Gadling. She was stumbling up the stairs 
in the wake of her daughter. David followed. 

This was no time for ceremony or regard for 
conventions. 

He followed hex into a bedroom. A girl—she might 
have been cighteen or tweaty—hy back in the bed, 
the colour of death and niotionless as death. 

David was magnificent now-—his humanity prac 
tical. He bent over her, fingers to her pulse. 

“Quick! Brandy —sat-volitile—spirits of — any 
kind!” 

Mother and 
snatched up a hand gl. 


David spoke 


davehter hurried away. David 
sand held it over the girls 
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white lips; took it away—the surface had dulled 
faintly with breath. 

God help him in bis fight for her life! That was his 
aig ded ! But he was no medical man, and was without 

owledge of the actual cause of the poor girl’s terrify - 
ing collapse. Ho could only make haphazard guesses. 
Had she attempted to take her life with poison, or 
had she been poisoned ? 

But if he was no medical man David behaved in a 
way most creditable to a layman, keeping his head and 
acting coolly. The girl's hand was icy. He piled 
the bedclothcs more closely about her. When Mrs. 
Gadling brought brandy, he told her to get a hot-water 
bottle, or failing a hot-water bottle to get hold of a 
couple of bricks and heat them up. 

At the same time his brain, acting in a dual way, was 
taking a scries of vivid, photographic impressions as he 
cireled an arm round the limp form and administered 
brandy. He noted the beauty of the girl's hair, and 
the prettiness of her features that seemed to give a 
clue to a vain, weak, pleasure-loving nature. What 
Mrs. Gadling had told him recurred. She was a shop- 

irl, till recently pe |e at Crushington’s. But sho 
fad been dismissed and had since been depressed and 
ailing. Now—— 

Mrs. Gadling's daughter had returned to the bedroom 
David turned to her. 

“ Get to the front door,” he said in a quick whisper. 
“Look out for the doctor!” 

The cabman would remember the street, but might 
forget the number. Every moment was precious. 
Fortunately Mrs. Gadling possessed a hot-water bottle ; 
but it was late. A gas-ring required to be lit and 
water boiled. 

Again David was alone with Lily Grove, late of 
Gratingtan'« Again he administcred brandy. 

“Why docsn’t that doctor come?” he said to 
himself fiercely, putting his fingers to her wrist. 

Perhaps it was his imagination ; but it seemed to him 
that its beat was a trifle stronger and steadier, telling of 
the stimulant takiag effect. 

He tried to rule his thoughts. for sentiment has a way 
of unnerving and uftitting a main at crucial moments. 
But had she father, mother, sisters, brothers ? For a 
moment his eves travelled roun:l the room, noting how 
daintily it was kept, and the photozraphs in frames. 

He was doing his hest ; hut he was in the dark. 

But the cabman found the first doctor he called for 
out, and was driving on. 

Mrs. Gadling hutricd in with the hot-water bottle. 

“Put it to her feet !’? commanded David. “ Get 
more bed-clothes !” 

Again he was alone with the unconscious girl. He 
thanked God as he noted the faintest suggestion of 
colour tinge the ghastly pallor of her features. 

Then her lips moved. 

Mrs. Gadling hurried into the room with blankets. 

David's face was stcrn with suppressed emotion. 
That vivid imagination of his had read a whole story in 
those unspoken words. 

Her lips were moving again. 

“{fs—is that daddy over there—in the chimney- 
corner—send him away—lon’t tell him!” 

She was quite unconscious of realities. 

“Is that Lettic? ‘Try—ve a bettcr girl than I've 
been!” 

They seemed to be about her—father, sister, mother ! 

And still the doctor did not come ! 

“Don't go—to Crushington’s, Lettie! Dad— 
mother—doun’t let Lettie go to Crushington’s— ~~’ 

She was unconscious a Tealitics. David adminis- 
tered more brandy. He had done and was doing all 
in his power. Then he took her hand and held it 
strongly and tenderly. 

“Vou, dad?) Don’t turn from me—just tale mo 
back—-home—don't ask questions. L had to keep my 
marriage secret !”’ 

David's head was bowed ; but he still held her hand 
firmly and tenderly. His eves were very dim; and Le 
seemed in trouble with his throat. 

Mrs. Ga:lling was sobbing audibly. 

Then the girl fancied herself home again. It was to 
be gathered from her faint, broken utterances that it 
was a simple home in some country place. 

“Did yeu put the flowers —in the bedroom, Lettie, 
for me? The honeysue!:le-—over the porch -—” 

For a moment she paused. 

“Ah, but it’s good to be home!” 

“Creep home and take yuur place there, the 
spent and maimed among, 

(iod grant you find one face there you loved 
whea all was voung.” 

In the following silence the words of the poem 
seemed to be echoing in David's ear. And he prayed 
that it might be granted this poor girl to reach hom: 
and take her place there-—and find there tho balm ef 
love and understanding sympathy. And somehow 
Mimi became relative to wlfit was passing. Mimi and 
her mother. A picture of a children’s party shaped, 
the central figure within its phantom frame a beaatifal, 
fay-like woman, full of fife and Iauiter, 6. 

‘His hand tightened on the hand withiy his own; he 
listened, hoping for the sound of tue doctors foutste ss 
on the stairs. 

But still he did not come. Th 
on again- -.ithone faint brava she ia 
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and wild flowers; with the next, she was serving & 
customer at Crushington’s. 

David looked at Mrs. Gadling, who stood at the foot 
of the bed, a handkerchief pressed to her eyes. A 
London cabman was a reliable person, as a rule, and 
ready-witted. But still no doctor arrived. 

“ You'd better send your girl for a doctor!” 

Mrs. Gadling quitted the room. 

“No, no, not a doctor—Madame Frayle—they 
might say—I’ve been poisoned—it may have been a 
mistake—if he’ll only come back to me—own me as his 
wife—I'll forgive him !”’ 

It was uncanny ; yet the girl had not heard. There 
was no connection between her words and those uttered 
by David. He consigned Madame Frayle to ever- 
lasting tortures ! 

She was muttcring again. ; : 

“ Don’t—let—him marry—her! They say she’s 
sweet—and pure—and loves someone else! Don't let 
him marry her! Lettic—no, you're not old enough 
you don’t understand! Mother, are you there ?—write 
to her—at Hallard’s Cross—tell her she mustn’t— 
cannot marry him! I'm his wife! If he'll come back 
to me—I’ll forgive him!” 

David started; he might have been dealt a blow. 
Yet his cars had not played him false. 

Hallard’s Cross—sweet and pure—and loves some- 
one else ! 

Then his cars caught the sound of fect on the stairs. 
The swift train of reasoning and speculation, stimu- 
lated by the broken words, was snapped. His sheer 
humanity reasserted itself. 

The doctor, thayk God! 

‘* Mother a 

The girl was muttering again. She fancied herself in 
her delirium to be home, and opening her heart to her 
mother. 

‘“* Mother —write—tell her—he’s my husband— 
Rupert! No, no! He hasn’t poisoned me—Madame 
Frayle may have made a mistake—Golden Specific—I 
was getting-thin and pale—and losing his love.” 

The doctor, showing ovidence, of a toilet made in 
haste, became framed on the threshold, behind him 
Mrs. Gadling. He came quickly to the bed and bent 
over her. 

“ You'd better go!” he said almost at once, address- 
ing David. ‘‘ Mrs. Gadling, I shall want you! ”’ 

David spoke in a quick, broken voice: ‘‘ Tell me 
there's hope!” 

“Can’t say yet! She’s been poisoned !”’ 

Then David went silently and obediently from the 


Toom. 
(Another long and powerful instalment next week.) _ 


“Mr. CHarrmMan and gentlemen,” stammered 
the nervous speaker, ‘“‘I—er—I er—I—-er—er— 
er——”’ m 

“‘ Never mind,” said the Chairman kindly. ‘ To 
err is human!” 


Tommy: “‘ What is an acre, dad 2?" 

“Four roods.” 

** What is a rood, dad ?” 

“Forty square rods, poles, or perches.”* 

“‘ What is a wise acre, dad ?” 

“One who keeps a spare rod, pole, or perch 
to apply to a boy who asks useless questions, 
Fetch me my cane!” 


sae 

YOUR FISH WILL COST YOU MORE. 

Russia is just now trying to grab the entire 
White Sea for herself, with the object of closing it 
against our fishermen. 

This is a serious matter for us, for it is a well- 
known fact that the North Sea is being gradually 
emptied of the best of its fishes, owing to the great 
increase in steam trawlers, and ycar by year our 
fishing fleets are compelled to travel further afield 
for their catches. 

They have spread themselves south to the Bay 
of Biscay, and even through the Straits of Gibraltar 
into the Mediterrancan; while to the northward 
the mist-sodden seas around Iceland are now 
trawled regularly. 

It was not, however, until about four years ago 
that the White Sea began to be systematically 
visited by them. Its shallow waters were found 
to literally teem with fish, so that it now attracts 
more and more trawlers every season. 

It is, in fact, about the most valuable marine 
preserve in existence ; and it is rendered the more 
precious owing to the fact that, unlike the North 
Sea, there is little likelihood of its ever being 
“fished out,” for the simple reason that it is 
covered with ico for about six months of the year, 
when of course the fish are perforce left undis- 
turbed to breed and multiply. 

It is worthy of note that similar claims to the 
exclusive possession of inland seas have frequently 
been put forward in the past, and have usuelly been 
stoutly resisted by other nations, even to the extent 
of going to war over th> question. 


Ladies only. 


Why is a crochetehook {ike a Kiss ? 


Startling Revelations About the Man who Lives 
on Palm Oil. 

EveryBopy knows that bribery is largely 
practised in commerce. Who has not heard of 
corruption in connection with contracts to public 
bodies ? And is there not a ‘“‘ Secret Commissions 
Act” ? 

But it will astonish most people to learn that 
there are people who make bribery their sole 
business. The average reader will hardly believe 
that there are persons who make their living—and 
a very handsome one, too—by acting as a sort of 
specialists in the application of palm-oil. 

Let us outline the methods of one of these gentry. 
“ Agent” is the description on the brass-plate at 
his office, but his occupation is rather more romantic 
than that. : 

It is, simply put, to promote by means of bribes 
the business of whomsoever will pay him a satisfac- 
tory commission for results. These he will even 
guarantee, for he has made it his especial care to 
know the biggest buying officials of the biggest 
industrial concerns in London and the provinces, 
and he has also a remarkable number of valuable 
acquaintances amongst their subordinates. 

HARD CASH WANTED—NOT CHEQUES. 

Suppose a manufacturer wishes to “ get in” with 
a large engineering concern. Mr. X., as wo will 
call the “ influencer,”’ is the man who can do it for 
him, even after the manufacturer has employed all 
legitimate means to secure their orders. 

The manufacturer may, in fact, have been address- 
ing quotations to “‘ Colossal Engines Limited,” as 
we may, for the sake of convenience, style tho firm, 
for many years, during which time also his smartest 
traveller has been calling, without success. 

X. works the oracle immediately, and the manu- 
facturer begins to receive valuable orders for, say, 
paint, or whatever you like to think of. These orders 


*IF YOU CAN'T 


get all the results of the matches 
correct on the football coupon, get as 
mang as youcan. The prize this week 
will be awarded to the competitor who 
gets most of them correct. 
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come direct—not through X. But the supplying 
firm soon realise that he knows exactly what 
business is being put through, and the exact total 
of the invoices. 

At short intervals a present, or commission, has 
to be paid to X., and this must always be in hard 
cash. He will not take cheques; they would be 
incriminating evidence in caso of trouble; and he 
givos no receipt for the money. 

Aftor a while it may happen that the supplying 
firm, imagining they have cstablished tlie connection, 
omit the payment of the commission. 

What happens ? 

X. learns from one of his numerous fricnds, or, 
rather, servants, in tho office of ‘‘ Colossal Engines 
Limited ” that goods have been delivered and in- 
voiced as before. He at once warns the suppliers 
that if orders are to continue, commission must 
continue too. Possibly they ignore this warning ; 
if so, he knows how to act. Here is an actual 
instance, which such an “agent” related to Mr. 
P. Doubleyou. 

SNUFFED OUT LIKE A CANDLE. 

He had introducod a certain material to a large 
works. What it was exactly we need not specify, 
but suffice it to say that it was consigned in truck 
loads. The commission agreed upon-was a large 
one, and large amounts had passed through when 
the sellors suggested to him that the commission was 
rather excessive, 

‘“‘ Not wishing to stand in their light,” he said, 
“T agreed to @ reduced rate of commission. A 
month later they suggested a further reduction, 
and I declined to consider it. I told their managing- 
director over the telephone that it was impossible. 
‘ : ‘Impossible or not, said he, ‘it will have to 

e. 


“T put the telephone back on the rest and said 


“to stoop and pick it up. 
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nomore. But I snuffed out that handsome acco:::t 
so far as they were concerned, like ono smufis g 
candle, for in less than a week I had anot 
dispatching the material. 

“The first firm wrote letter after letter. 1 
ignored them. Then one morning a small di).:.. 
tion from the board of directors, including a \. ". 
known baronet, came to my office and li: ', 
apologi 

“ Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I regret the hitch w1,;., 
occurred. It was not my fault. Good mornin. 1! 
And they went. > 

“You can’t bribe a railway director,” he vont 
on. “I remember one of my friends who j: 4 
railway director assisting me in influencing «.:,, 
business for a firm I was helping. I met hin «9 
day as he was off to Switzerland for a holiday. | 
had taken a hundred-pound note with me, an. 
he shook hands, saying ‘ Good-bye,’ T loft it in ts 
palm. But he laughed, and let it flutter on to :: . 
platform, and as he jumped into the train I j | 
I tell you I never fi: 


her tira 


small in my life. 

“Risks 2? Well, yes! I was once going ‘o 114 
offices of a large syndicate to see the buye: 0: «:. 
of the departments. I happened to be acquai,: | 
with the head of affairs, a man whom no one we | 
attempt to corrupt, and as luck would have i', \. 
I was making my way from the arrival plain 4 
at the town where the head offices are, I wei 1) is 
gentleman full butt. ‘Hullo!’ he cried. *\Wi.sy 
are you off to ?* 

BEATEN AT MY OWN GAME. 

“He would know well enough I would no! |iva 
business in that town unless it was with hi: fii, 
and that I could not admit. I had perforce toy 
I was changing for London. 

“*Good!’ said he. ‘We'll travel tovet!.1.' 
And I had to journey to town with him. Bui \: 
T left him at the London termipus I simply w.1!' 
round to the departure platform to catch the 
train back. 

“Sometimes I meet my match. I introduces! 
certain line recently in a new quarter, and Uo 


1 
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supplying firm received complaint after coi! int 
that the goods were unsatisfactory, yet 1.¥ 
assured me—for, of course, I was immiilia: 'y 
consulted—that the stuff was actually Al. 

‘“‘T went down and had a look round. Sor: 
hadn’t been lubricated—who was it? 1 son 
found out, for the engineer let me know in a mt 


artistic way that it was he. 

“IT dropped a casual remark about a ceriiin 
music-hall I was going to that evening. ‘That vas 
sufficient. I met the man there, and we spent ths 
evening together. From that day my friends «7 
received a single complaint of the quality of tic 
stuff.” 


“ But, Mabel, on what grounds does your [ther 
object to me ?”” 
“On any grounds within a mile of our hou-:," 


TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS FOR A WINDCW. 

So far as Coronations are concerncd, it se" 3 
likely that a record will be established in the}: °* 
of seats to witness the forthcoming one of !::"- 
George. Already, it is reported, one windes 1 
Piccadilly has been let for 300 guineas. 

The Coronation of King Edward was, of cou: 
shorn of much of its interest, and a great deai of 
its splendour, owing to its unfortunate post}ore- 


ment, and there was a big slump in conseyi"\3 

in the prices originally demanded for seats. 
For that of Queen Victoria the prices demar 1 

were very low according to modern ideas, but ton 


in 1838 we had not yet learned to think in millies. 
Good seats to view the procession could be i: ud 
for as low as five shillings, and very few “le 
advertised at more than one guinea, even in (0 
choicest positions. 


The contrast is startling between these rates ind 
those prevailing at her Diamond Jubilee. Tien 9 
much as 2,000 guineas was asked for a single vin low 
overlooking St. Paul’s Churchyard, and in ™'. 
James’ Street single seats were priced at 5! and 


100 guineas. Pont 

Going further back, we find that the cost 0! +3 
to see the Coronation procession of Ceore 7 
averaged about half-a-guinea apiece, while t' > 
Charles II. could be scen for half-a-crown. 

People paid sixpence a head to see ("3 
Elizaheth’s Coronation procession go by. but tn 
sixpence in those days represented a far gr .'f 
value than it does now, and the same ri ‘a 
applies to the penny, which was the price cbilg 
at Richard I{I.’s Coronation. 


(Turn to page 574.) 
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i may wash along the shore, Za . 
But tho they wash and tho' they roar, &% 
We'll do our washing as before 
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The name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


—and his sole goes 
marching on 


because his heels. are fitted with 


‘Wood-Milnes.’ ‘Wood-Milnes’ 
restore the spring and liveliness 


New Life for 
Invalids,Renewed 
Strength for the 
Weak, Greater Vigor 
{ for the Brain-worker, 
‘a Wealth of Health 
for Everyone. 
To instantly invigorate—to permancutly 
ttrengthen—to safeguard you against 
illness and disease—to make you health er 
and happicr-and to equip you with an 
abundance of reserve strength—that is the 
mission of “ Wincarnis.” As you tale 
your wineglassful of 


of youth to the heavy pounding 


footsteps of old age. They in- 


isd 


crease any man’s walking “ out- 


put ’—save his health and nerves 
and shoc-leather too. They are 


more springy and more durable 


daily, you will feel yourself getting stronger, 
and you will experience a delicious increase 
of vigovr, vitality, and reserve strength as 


than any other rubber hecls on 


the rich, revitalised blood goes dancing ‘i F 5 

through your veins, making your whole \ te the market. Jhe great thing is, 

ody tingle and glow with new life, ae : 
of course. to get the genuine 


Test WINCARNIS at Our Expense. 


h Send the Coupon below, and by return of post you 

will receive @ liberal trial bottle of ‘* Winearnis” 
—not a mere taste, but enough to give you a definite 
mount of increased health and strength. 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS 


‘Many styles, many sizes, but all, of their style and size, the best 
money-value to be had. Better rubber than any other heels manu- 
factured, therefore better resilience, better wear, bettcr valuc. 


See the name ‘ WOOD-MILNE’ on each heel—and let the bootmaker fix them, 


TR ES 
COLEMAN & Cv. LTD., 

‘W30, Wincarns Works, Norwich. 
“Wincarnis.” I 
te pay carriage. 
wauE 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Currant Loaf. : 
Sct two pounds of baker's dough to rise as 


soon as you get it. Work into it three ounces of 
currants, two ounces of sugar, and set to rise again. 
Vake like an ordinary loaf. This makes excellent 
bread and butter for tea.—(Reply to SanDROCK.) 
Thick Milk . 

Is popular with children. Boil ono pint of 
milk and pour it on to a tablespoonful of flour, wet 
with cold milk, and make it into a smooth paste. 
Boil the flour and milk for ten minutes, stirring 
all the time, add a pinch of salt in cooking. Serve 
with brown sugar. 
tot Sauce for Chops. . 

After frying the chops, make a little brown 
rauce by stirring into the fat a dessertspoonful of 
flour. When browned, add a quarter of a pint of 
water, and slir till it boils. Add a tablespoonful of 
chopped piccalilli or chutney, and a tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, and serve. 

Potted Fresh Herrings. 

Split somo fresh herrings down the back and 
remove the bones. Roll cach one up and lay them 
in a deep earthenware dish together with pepper- 
corns, cloves, a teacupful of vinegar, and sufficient 
water to cover. Bake in a hot oven and Iet thom 
remain in the vinogar in which they were baked. 
Serve when cold. (Reply to TorRIDGE READER.) 
Gceen Mary Pudding. 

Take six ounces of breadcrumbs, six ounces 
of caster sugar, four large eggs, and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla flavouring. Beat the cggs and mix w ell 
with the other ingredients. Pour into a greased 
pudding basin and bake for an hour. Serve hot 
with sauce or jam.—Pri-e won by Miss B. Burrow, 
Waverley, Falmouth, Corneal. 

To Pickle a Tongue. 

Mix together two ounces of saltpetre, two 
ounces of bay salt, one ourice of sal prunella, three 
handfuls cf common salt, one pound of treacle. 
Place a tongue in this, turn and rub it every day. 
It will be ready in three wecks, but may stay 
longer. A little cochineal added to these pro- 
portions improves the colour. After taking out the 
tongue, use the pickle for a piece of beef. 

Cocoa Mould. 

Crush all lumps out of one tablespoonful of 
cocoa, three tablespoonfuls of cornflour, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix these gradually 
into a quart of cold milk, place in a china lined sauce- 
pan, and boil for fifteen minutes, carefully stirring. 
Directly the mixture begins to thicken, take the 
i off the stove and beat it up thoroughly, then 

t it simmer only. Turn into a wet mould to set. 
Osborne Pudding. 

Rub four ounces of dripping or lard into half a 
pound of flour, half a teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one cupful of currants, one cupful of 
treacle, and the samo quantity of milk. Rub the 
fat into the flour, add the baking-powder, mix to a 
stiff dough with cold water. Roll out to a long 
strip, spread tho treacle‘over, and scatter the fruit 
on this. Roll up as for roly-poly, and place in a 
greased Wappen Pour the milk over, and bake 
in a steady oven for one hour. 

CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 69, 
COCOANUT PUDDING. 

4 packet of Cakeoma. 

4 ozs. of fine desiccated or fresh grated 

2 ozs. of Butter. Cocoanut. 


1 Egg. 

Half a pint of Milk. 

2 ozs. Sultanas or 1 table:poonful 
Raspberry Jam. 

Metuop.—Rub the butter into the Cakeoma, 
then mix with them,tke cocoanut and sultanas. 
Beat up the egg, and ther with the milk add 
them to the other ingredients and make a batter. 
This may be put into a greased pudding basin and 
steamed 3 hours; or divided into several greased 
cups which require steaming only about half an 
hour; or it may be put into a piedish, and a little 
nutmeg grated over it and baked. 

Custard made with a little cocoanut in to 
flavour it is very suitable for serving with these 
puddings. 

If neither Sultanas nor Jam are fancied they 
can of cource be omitted, and a plain Cocoanut 
Pudding made. 


Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


I will give ten paire of handsome scissors for the best solutions. 
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Home Noles Fage 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES TABLE. 

One breakfast-cupful = 4b. 

One small fencuntil = fib. 

Two tablespoont{uls (level) = loz. 

One tablespoonful (level) = }oz. 

Onc dessertspoonful (level) = 202. 

One dessertspoonful (butter, etc.) = loz. 

One breakfast-cupful = 4 pint. 

One teacupful = } pint. 

Three pennies weigh loz. 

Three halfpennies weigh $oz. 

(Prize won by Mrs. Harper, 1 Regent Street, 
Paisley, N.B.) 

WHEN TACKING CARPETS. 

AN excellent method of tacking down carpets 
is to use an ordinary metal button as well as 
tin tack. Pass the tacks through the holes in the 
button, and tack down in the ordinary way. This 


will save you much time when you wish to take up 
the carpet, and all tacks may be easily removed 
without tearing the cloth. (Prize awarded to Mrs, 
E. Henperson, Cruickness, Moelkesthing.) 


A HOME-MADE KNIFE-SHARPENER. 

Procure a piece of wood about a foot long 
and two or three inches wide. Cover it with leather 
tacked firmly in position, keeping the roughest 
surface of the leather uppermost. . 

Spread a layer of thin gluc on cither side of the 
board, and sprinkle some emery Soe over one 
surface. Sprinkle powdered brickdust on the other 
surface, knock off all loose powder, and place the 
cleaner aside to dry. 

The emery powder will put o fine edge on any 
knife, and the brickdust will finish it with a nice 
polish. Keep the cleaner in a dry place. (Prize 
won by Miss Ersen Restatt, care of F. Restall, 
Stonehouse, Glos.) 


THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL HINT. 


Savings in Soap. 
nd ends of soap, and 
good many place them 


ery little water, and 
heat the jar over the stove till the soap is 
soft. Knead it into a ball, and you can 
then use it in the usual manner. 


TO LADY READERS. 


Here is an opportunity for you to win a splendid pair of 
scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you’ve any 
ideas or hints which will help to make this page of practical 
use to housewives, housewives to be, and mothers. 

‘And 1 am willing to award a pair of scissors to those 
readers who can help me in thia way. 

Suppos'ng, for inetance, you know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the ome can be made easily 
and cheaply ; write and tell me all about it, giving full and 
clear particulars; and if I decide that I can use it on this 
page, I will award you a pair of scissors. 

r supposing 7 have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing you 
lave some brand new idea in fancy work, or some brilliant 
way for saving labour in housework; these are just the 
things I want you to send. . 

Of course, it’s no use sending ordinary recipes or ordinary 
hints for the home that have already appeared. 

If you want them returned you must send astamped and 
addressed envelope. Send ideas to ‘‘ Isobel,’’ care of the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 

Mark your envelopes “ Hints.” ISOBEL. 
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Mark postcards “ Kiss.” 


WEEK NDiea 
__ Marcu 9, 1911. 


HOME HINTS. 


Delicate Cretonnes 

May be washed in a lather made of Castile 04 
and warm water. This soap contains aoFay 
which will injure the colours. 2 
Badly Stained Lamp Chimneys 

May be cleaned by rubbing with methv}.: 04 
spirit. If the stain be very obstinate, add a lite 
whiting. 

Boots - 
That have become hard from wearing in sno 
or very wet weather can be softened by bei. 
rubbed with mutton fat. . ° 
To Write on Windows 

Or mirrors. This is generally done in «} cap 
shops and restaurants with soap. Use a cil 
worn cake. It has the advantage of being cu.ily 
cleaned off after. 

Fireproof Hanging. 

Certainly use cotton hangings for your firep lice, 
but before putting them up soak them in stron: 
alum water, which will render them incombustiile, 
—(Reply to Mary H.) ; 
To Keep Carpets 

Fresh-looking, wipe them over once a month 
with a cloth wrung out in ammonia and water, 
This must be done after sweeping. . 
After Washing a Teapot, 


Dry thoroughly, and Ieave the lil cif so 
that air may enter. Remember it is imj+--il le 
to dry the spout, and if you close the pot tisitly 


it will very likely smell musty. 
To Keep Lemons 

Hang them up separately, so that they do not 
come into contact with anything. This prevents 
the juice remaining in one place, which is certain 
to decay the fruit.—Prize won by Mrs. Curriya, 
25 Exchange Street, Norwich. 

Por Hair-Ribbons. 

A hair-ribbon should never be ironed. Mike 
&® warm lather, wash the hair-ribbon and tin. it 
in warm water, then wind it round a glass butte. 
When dry it will look as goed as new.-l’rne 
awarded to Mrs. A. Graves, 12 Zhorj. Lue, 
Barking, Essex. 

When Ironing, 

Place oa newspaper between the shects of tha 
ironing-cloth. This will prevent the article beins 
ironed from curling up, as is very often the cis 
if the newspaper is not employed.—Pri:e won hy 
Mrs. Drion, Glen-Nevis House, Coventry hud, 
South Yardley, Birmingham. 

To Dry-Clean Lace Collars. 

Mix white flour and bran together and gently 
rub this mixture with a clean piece of fla:ucl 
into the collar, which should be stretched out on a 
hard surface. Beat out the mixture with a stick. 
If necessary repeat the process.—Pri:e av ‘wo 
Miss E. d. Canter, Saller House, Berkeley, viv - 
Por Coohing Vegetables. 

All vegetables except potatoes should be put 
into boiling water. All except peas and Icons 
should be boiled with salt—boil peas with su-iry 
beans with fat. Roots should be boiled slowly witu 
the lid of the saucepan on. Boil green vewctal!s 

uickly with the lid off.—Prize won by Mix. 1. 
HOMPSON, National Telephone Office, Market Place, 
Cleethorpes. 
Pire Balis. 

This is my recipe, which, no doubt. o:her 
readers will be glad of. Take any quantity 01 tine 
coal, almost dust, and work it into a firm miss 
with about half the quantity of clay. Make in‘o 
balls the size of oranges and dry them. They wil 
burn splendidly with a few lumps of coal, and will 
give out intense heat.—(Reply to ForGETFUl.) 


FREE TOILET SOAP. 

The proprietors of the well-known Oatine 
toilet preparations are giving away for a limited 

riod tablets of Oatine toilet soap absolutely 

ree. They are doing this to introduce and 
popularise this well-known toilet soap, which 
possesses many special qualities. 

Oatine Soap is manufactured from the purest 
materials, and contains no alkaline properti's. 
Besides the tablet of Oatine toilet soap, the Oatine 
Company send a dainty toilet outfit containins 
samples of seyen of the other Oatine preparation. 
which will be found most useful. Readers semlins 
$d. in stamps to the Oatine Company, 189 D, Oatine 
Buildings, Boro,’ London, 8.E., to pay the cost of 

tage and packing, will receive these article 
yy return of post. 


(See page 576.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


3,000 CURES 


IN TEN MONTHS. p 
this Is the record of my new Three-fold 
Treatment which Is Guaranteed to 
Ansorption Tree. re all forms of 


PILES 


mY FREE OFFER. 


Frery person entting out and sending me the 
Coupon below at once will get—Free to Try— 
my «ounlete new 3-fold absorption curé for 
Piles, Ulcer, Fissure, Prolapse, Tumours, 


oy rn 
Giles W. Van Vieck (frum photo), 
Constipation, snd all rectal troubles. If you are 
ii. Vsutasied with the benefit received you can send 
my: tx. fd. If not, you have only to say 60, and it tox s 
hing; you decide after h thorough trian). This 
ul Absurption Treatment, which I am cffering 
even curing cases of 3) and 40 yeara’ standing, 
as all the enrlier stages. A t now, nnd save 
! perhaps untold suffering, for piles lead to 
ind the deadly cancer, My threo-foid trentment 
ty » stay cured, because it is constitutionul as well 
as local, and I want you to try it at my expense. 


FREE 4/6 COUPON, 
Entitling anyone with Piles 
to receive, prepaid, Free to Try, a regular 
4/6 Package of Dr. Van Vieck’s three-fold 
Absorption Treatment, together with my 
valuable New Book in colours (in plain 
wrapper). 
Name ,,,... 


Address... sid eeosietsceeeeedyscanmeverses 
Only one trial p: cket to one address, 


TCH. 


er er SE RIE EE OE TS TASS 
Seud no money — just the coupon—to GILES W. VAN 


VLECK, TC 11, Bangor 


use. Shoe Lane, Landon,E.c. 


{elotted) ; ebeclnvely pure; no preesr retires 
invaluable for children and invalids, 4 Ib., 16; ; 
Countcs. es Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Gui!ford, Lichfield, &c., 


this Powerful Gramophone 


With 10 Superb Disc Record 
Belections and all accessor- 
fes, Carriage Paid to all 
approved order’ for 5/- 

with order, and if entirely 
satisfied and delighted 
when you have heard the 
instrument in your own 
home, the balance of 45/- 
is payable by 9 Month!y 


WITH ORDER 
Payments of 5!- each. 


THIS tS A STRAIGHTFORWARD HONEST OFFER. 


Thero are no trickzor complications Unless you a-e 
completely charmed and de!ighted with the Machine 
and Records, you are under no obligation whaterce 4 
tokeop it. We will return every penny you 
have paid instantly without a word of discussion. 


THIS WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE cur own ex- 
—qoooaaeey § Clughye s>ocl- 
ality, is absolutely up-to date, and coutcine every 
modern improvement, Solld Oak Cabinet folizhed to 
@ Bno piano Onish, powerful silent steel Motor, 
finely proportioned Tone Arm, solid 10in Tarntabie, largo 
16in found Horn handsomely decorated, and vower!ul 
and highly sensitive re-prodacer, which will do jus- 
vice to the most exquisite solos and reprodnco the full 
band and orchestra selections with accuracy and effect. 


IN_ YOUR HOME GRAMOPHOKE CONCERTS you ney 


ear the 


CATALOGUE FREE. Our New Catalogue is a complete guide tothe latest and 
———saeem §=—s best in both Needle and Sapphire Machines. Every style 
is iNustrated, and for variety, quality and value, are anapproachable. Al] these 
high-class machines supplied on Easy Monthly Terms or Cash Discount. 
A POST-CARD TO-DAY will bring this valuable Book per retura. 


GRAND RECORD OFFER, Every Talking Machine Owner should send for our Extra. 

ordinary Offer of Needle Diso Records arranged in 
Complete Programmes of 20 Magnificent Selections for 2/6 with order 
and your promise to pay the balance in Easy Monthly Instalments. 


SHEFFIELD 


REAL DEVON 


used; thi 
1 lb. 24 


MRS. CONYERS, BRIDESTOWE, S.O., 


4 Daily Chronicle. | 


“To hear a ‘Graves 
Gramophone’ is to realise 
the best and latest word 
yin Gramophone perfec- j} 
tion; it renders music as } 
music; it does not givo 
it with a muttered accom. 
| paniment of itsown; and ff 
j it reproduces the human ff 
i voice with an exactitude ff 
quite startling—its valuo 
} is marvellous.” 


December 16th, 1910, 


Thres 
Years. 


2/- In the 
& 
Discount 
Cash 
with order. 


SHIRE CREAM |8TUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


e most efficacious substitute for cod livr oi} 
2 1b, 46, free; supplied constantly to the 


bw 
DEVONSHIRE. 


and whon writing to Advertisers, 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 


“LAITOVA” LEMON CHEESE, 
“the new food dainty with the more-ish flavour.” 


“Laitova” is ‘‘just the thing” for your boys and girls. It isa new food dainty as 
nutritious as it is pleasing, as wholesome as it is tasty. The children will enjoy it on bread 
for el than butter and far more enjoyable ; they will enjoy it at tea-time—it is 

a delicacy which is dainty enough to be a treat ; they will enjoy it at supper-time—it is an ideal 
supper food—light enough to leave the digestive organs but little work during the night, and 
nutritious enough to satisfy until breakfast-time. 

And, mothers and fathers, you would enjoy it too! Remember, ‘Laitova” Lemon Cheese 
is a nutritive, wholesome, dainty food—ideal for your children and for yourself. 

Get a trial jar from your Grocer—he can supply it in large jars at 6$d., and in smaller 
jars at 2d. and 34d., etc. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Those experiencing any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ Laitova” Lemon Cheese should send 
name and address of grocer and 1/- P.O. or stamps to the manufacturers, and they 
will receive two large jars ofS‘ Laitova”—the new Food Dainty, and a pint 

packet of delicious Kkovah Jelly, carriage paid. @ 


SUTCLIFFE G&G BINGHAM, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 


My prices for Coventry's choicest cycles 

are pounds lower than those charged by 

any other cycle doalcr in the World. Send 
for my free lists and convince yourself. 
Besides, I give infinitely better valuo, grant 
longer credit, offer far easier terms of payment, 
and deliver the machine more promptly than 
anyone else. 


I sell brand-new SWIFT, COVENTRY-CHALLENCE, 


TRIUMPH, PREMIER, PROCRESS ROVER, 
REMINGTON, CEiNTAUR, SINGER, QUADRANT, 
and others at 5/- monthly. Thousands of 
testimonials. Twelve years’ guarantee given. 


HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY CYCLES 
From £3 10s. cash. 


Dic 


Sen proval, 
Immediate Delivery, 
THE WORLD'S 


us 


LARGEST CYCLE DEALER, 
113), COVENTRY. 
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PRIVILEGES OF M.P.'s. 

Here's a question on the subject of I, 
“Members of Parliament,’ writes Danps, ~ .. 
denied the right to ‘frank’ letters and su: He 
privileges. Have they any privileges at all : - 

They have two fairly important ones, 1). .1,5 
They may not be arrested on a civil chare y1,;;, 
Parliament is sitting. And they are cntit! | 19 
access to the person of the Sovereign at all reasoy.l.ly 
times. 

PREE TOBACCO. 

J. T. has discovered o scandal. “Is it not 
disgraceful,” he writes, “ that, by a recent ol + of 
the Admiralty, sailors will have to pay mor: for 
ste tobacco? I think they ought to recei. jt 
ree.’’—— 

Your suggestion is a trifle startling, J. To. hut 
you will perhaps be surprised to hear that it i. |, 
no means original. In Italy the autho: ics 
recognise that ‘‘ the weed” is @ necessity, and 
cigars are served out as a part of the daily ration; 
SAILORS ALWAYS REMEMBER. 

Here's onother excellent list of winter donations 
to the Fresh Air Fund, which, as probally every hody 
knows, has earned for itself the title of the Che.pet 
Charity in the World. This is because the sill 


sire to be a success. Much better stick to your 
present job and get some firm to give you ee time 
‘employment on a commission basis only. You 
would thus get your experience and earn a little 
money. Then you could start thinking about 
taking it up “whole time.” But it’s a good deal 
harder than you think, O. C. 
IMITATION JEWELLERY. 

Here’s quite an interesting little point, raised 
by Lucy. . 

“T had a very pretty necklaee given me 
recently,” she writes; “and now my husband 
will not let me wear it because he has discovered 
that the stones in it are not real. I never supposed 
that they were ; but he says it is vulgar and dis- 
honest to wear imitation jewellery. Is it so ? "—— 

That depends how you wear it, Lucy. Cheap, 
gaudy-looking trash is vulgar ; and good imitation, 
worn for the deliberate purpose of deceiving your 
friends into thinking you are richer than you ar § 
is dishonest. But a tasteful ornament to your 
dress, worn as such, cannot be either of these. 
But, mind that it is tasteful. 

DISOBEDIENT DOMESTICS. 

M. T. P. writes: “I have two maids who have 

beon with me just twelve months ; they have given 


NEW CONDITIONS. 

A Few weeks have now ela; 62d since the £250 was 
paid in the Football Competition, 80, as we intend 
to get rid of the money somehow or other, we pro- 
pose to pay it this week no matter how many 
mistakes may be made on the winning coupon. 
If no one gets the results of all the matches correct, 
then the £250 will go to the person who has the 
fewest mistakcs—that is to say, that if you are 
wrong in even half the matches, and no one gets 
a better result than you, then you will.get the 
rize. Surcly no more generous an offer has ever 
heen made in any competition, and we hope that 
everybody interested in football will take full 
advantage of it this week. 


OUR CUP-TIE GUESTS. me a great deal of trouble, so I have at last given | sum of ninepence will procure for some wil jpy 
Tuosr of my readers who wish to come down |'them a month’stnotice. As a result, I am quite | little slum dweller his railway fare into the cour, 
and sec the Cup Tie Final at our expense will be | unatl> to get them out of bed in the morning ; and | two good wholesome meals, his rail fare bac! . ind 


glad to hear that the block of one hundred five- 
shilling eeats in the Grand Stand, which we are 
offering free of cost, are in an excellent position. 
Each ticket is numbered, and the tickets will be 
sent out to winners in pairs, so that friends sit next 
to one another throughout the game. As we have 
to make final arrangements with the winners some 
little time before the eventful-day, the competition 
will have to close in a week or two, so that everyone 
who wants to take a free trip to London and back 
on April 22nd should at once enter the competition 
announced elsewhere in this number. 


SCOTLAND ASKS. 

Quire an interesting point is raised by FatRPLay, 
who inquires whether Scottish readers are confined 
to the Football Competition in which the prizes 
offered are free trips to the Scottish Cup Final, 
or whelher they may enter the contest for trips 
to the English Cup Final. In reply I would say 
most certainly they may. There is no reason 
whatever why Scottish readers should not enter 
both competitions if they wish to do so. Readers 
domiciled in England, however, may not enter for 
the Scottish Cup Final Competition. 

Another point raised by one or two correspondents 
is Whether a competitor in the event of winning 
one of our Cup Tic invitations, and finding himself 
unable at the last moment to avail himself of it, 
may nominate a substitute. I have never heard 
of a competition in which the prize having been won 
by one person is paid to another person. And I 
do not see how I can very well make an exception 
in the case of this contest. At the same time 
should such a contingency arise I will give the 
a careful consideration and sce what can be 
one. 


the necessary attendance. These trips, of cours, 
do not start till the summer time, when evers oly 
begins to long for sunshine and a breath ot pure 
country or seaside air. 

It will be noticed that the generous sum of 
£44 53. 11d. comes from sailors on board vessel. in tie 
Royal Navy and the Mercantile Marine, oi 1s 
sum the lion’s share, £37 10s., being sent by tis 
passengers and crew of the White Siar hiner 
Mendi. 

It is very gratefully that we acknowleds> (ise 
generous gifts. 


R. H. P. Wandesforde, £1; T. Hume, ls. 6d.. S F. 
3 ; 8. H. Vowles, 45 i. 


they practically rofuse to do their proper work. 
Now, although I pay them monthly, I ongeaee them 
woekly. Am I entitled to discharge them forth- 
with ?”——— 

It is rather difficult to advise you, M. T. P., as I 
have not heard the other side of the question, viz., 
your sorvants’ version. Lrom your lotter their 
conduct scems remarkable indeed. Even after 
receiving notice, a sorvant still has to depend on the 
mistress for her character. Morcover, if treated 
with the respect and consideration that is due from 
every mistress to her servant, I can scarcely undor- 
stand two girls, who have been with you a whole 
year, taking an attitude of open hostility. 

If the facts are really as you describe, f should 
certainly say that you are entitled to dismiss the 
girls right away. But if I were you I should try 
first what a plain, sensible talk, as ono woman to 
another, willdo ; you will generally find that that 
pays much better in life than the haughty, dignified 
manner that, in the twentieth century, is apt to 
seem a trifle ridiculous. 


“you LIB LIKE A DOG." 

Curio doesn’t like to hear a phrase without 
knowing its meaning. ‘“ What is the origin,’ he 
asks, “of tho peculiar phrase ‘lie like a dog’ and 
‘lying dog’ ?””»—— 

The phrase comes from Poland, Curio, where a 
very curious custom prevailed for a long time. If 
@ man was convicted of libelling a senator he was 
conducted to the Senate House in full sitting, 
and then made to lie down before the seat of the 
person he had libelled and confess that he had 
spoken falsely and maliciously, and then bark 
three times. Hence the phrase as ao’ term of 
reproach. 


2s.; A friend and well-wisher, 59; H. M. ¢ }.; 
Whirling-Blue, 5s.; G. 8., 13.; Anon., 53.; Licut "1 
Brooks, 4th King’s African Rifles, £5; A. J.5S, 5: 

COLLECTED : atal Police and friends, |» 
Lampriere, £1; Canteen of H.M.S. Promethey 
Warleigh, £4 158. 6d.; Forfar Weat United Ir 
Sunday-echool scholars, per J. Lowson, £1; ‘I}u sys 
company, H.M.S. Minerva, per M. A. A., £1 13°.) Tesrua 
Rubber, 13s. 4d.; Christmas and New Year cele sin 
at Rhodesia, Salisbury, £4 4s. 9d.; President, \..' 
and N.C.O.’s Mess, Ist P.W.O., Roorkee, U.P..\ 
A. T. Garlick, N.Z., £1 10s.; Sergeants’ Meas, 201i (us 
pany, K.G.A., Jersey, 10s. ; Ship's company of 1! MS. 
Bruizer, 73. 6d.; Passengers and crew of R.M.S. Mord, 
per W. Wycralt, £37 10s. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts mus: be written on j 8% 
cards, addresecd to the Fditor, Pearson's Woy 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other comu:...s 
tions must appear on theee cards. 

2. You may take part in any number of tliese fi. ‘ine 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wriit 1. ova 
separate postcard. : 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the compeina 


in the footline. 

ALL ABOUT “ Tires.” i PROZEN WITH FUNK. 4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thos J'%, 
I've answered this question before, but it was ‘WiLL you please answer me this,” demands | March 9th. - . 
' good while back: “ Why is o gratuity called a| p. w. G., * Why are rabbits paralysed with fright 5. Each competition will Le judged separately. a! ‘8 
tip a asks SERVITOR.—— when a stoat is near ?*—— par Pet Pee * the footlines, will be awa: tito 
. itis probably closely connected with the word | For exactly the same mysterious reason, P. W. G., : Oita Stir: taiei prize, the poi will 
; tap, wen Icelandie 3 tocpta, which means to | that you or I would probably be frozen to the | be divided, and, where the awards are afta, tlie pri vill 
ouch lightly. ‘Thus it implies somethings given | ground with funk if we met a tiger in our back | be given t> the competitors whose posteards be. 1 


secretly, without attracting other people's atten- 
tion. This also cxplains why the word is used 
in reference to scerct information regarding horse- 
racing and the Stock Exchange. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVSLLING. 

Tis is where I have to give a little sound advice. 
* Can you tell me,” writes O. C., “ how I can obtain 
@ situation as commercial traveller? My friends 
all say that I have what is commonly called the 
Me of the gab,’ and that I ought therefore to 

opt this profession. Moreover, I am discontented 
with my present position and should much like 
a change.” 

I gather from your letter, 0. C., that you have got 
rather a misleading idea of what goes to make a 
successful commercial traveller. Self-assurance 
and a ready tongue are, of course, very useful, but 
they are by no means the only qualities required. 
Mere “gas” will never get you a single order. 
Your “ selling talk” pint be to the point ; and this 
implies a thorough knowledge of the articles you are 
handling and the conditions of the trade. 

Moreover, no firm would give you a salaied 
position just because your friends say that you are 


garden. Human nature and rabbit nature, too, earliest postal dates. . 


are so contrived that the prospect of an immediate 
and violent death frequently has the effect of 
stopping all attempt at action. This, of course, 
does not work in every case. Some rabbits will 
dash away immediately they see or smell a stoat, 
while others will remain, as you say, apparently 
paralysed with fear. 

In the same way, some people would not be half 
so much upset by the appearance of a tiger as 
Ishould. General Baden-Powell told me once that 
when he was in the jungle in India, two Londoners 
who had only just come out from home to join the 
regiment were sent up to him to be trained as 
scouts. They had just turned in, rolled up in 
their blankets on the bare ground, when a native 
wood-cutter, who inhabited a hut close by, began 
to beat his wife. The wretched woman let off 
an appalling scream, and one of the soldiers, 
nudging his pal in the ribs, asked in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘‘ Wot the blazes was that, Bill?’ Rolling 
himself into a more comfortable position the other 
replied slcepily: “I expect it was one of them 
bloomin’ tigers!” 


FOUNDED 1871. 


Tue OGEAK 


Accident and Guarantee +: ° 


e « « Corporation, Limiicd, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Pariiament.) 


Assets exceed £2,006,009. 
The Cee has £6,000,000 ie tee 


Personal Accidents, | Employers’ Lis" + 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Dzb!. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurasc-. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LOKTON. ©-¢ 
RICHARD J. PAULL, @enerat de 10°F et He ae 

Printes by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Fi . ond 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, LTD. at Pei. 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, Wit. 


Note.--A pensKnife fot each reader whose letter ts dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“TWICE” CONTEST. 
uve of half-a-guinea for the longest sentence tl, fottonham, Mrs. 
out using any letters of the alphabet more | ; :., Monkseaton; J. Mont- 
.« bas been awarded to G. Brown, 10 St. ' ; . M. 
Hill, Edinburgh. His sentence was: “Ask 


vin St., Dalmuir; 


15 Garrioch Glasgow; R. 


: ‘ “W. puzzles oft bring back 3 vsernont, Morriston, Swansea; W. Stobie, 159 Holly- 
od why P.W. puz 9 ng rack much dale Rd., Nunhead; M, W. Stokes, €3 Havelock St. 
Cantecbury; G. A. Tabberer, 151 William Bt. Five 


Ways Birmingham ; Wm. Taylor, 2 Hillside, Highgate 

Rd.; H. Thirlwell, 987 Abbeydale Rd., Millhouses, Shef- 

field; E. T, Wride, 98 White Rock St., Liverpool. 
“COMIC” CONTEST. 

Prizes of five safety razors were offered for epigrams 
on the phrase, “The fascination of feminine individu- 
ality i¢ the inspiration of many a suceessful man’s 
ambition: These have been awarded to 

H. B. Capon, 127 The Cottages, Herne Hl: A. L. 
Jenkins, 84 Queen’s Rd., Clifton. Bristol; J. McLaggan, 


" PARLIAMENT” CONTEST. 
ops were invited to make an acrostic, using tle 
ot the word Partiament in their proper order. 
of the following twenty competitors a pencil- 
\. heen awarded : 
Ball, 30. Crosby Rd, Newton Heath, Man- 
G. W. Bishop, 67. Warwick Rd., Kenilworth; 
ciwright, Bury;  M. E. Clay, Rose Cottage, 
Green; H. Coleman, 22. Lansdown Kd, 
n: J. Donaldson, 7 Willowbank Cres., Glasgow; 
t 


ston, Sergt. Ist Scots Guards, Tower of London; ; 
Tein. i BE. Fi sai +139 Morris Rd., Lewes; J. McMichael, Kennedy St. 
vin, At gemere, Villes, EF Snelileys, Mrs, School, Glasgow; D. R. Newlands, Tate Rd., Sutton. 


‘ton, Cranwell, Sleaford; C. Harrison, 5 i 

_otle! @. Herbert, The Brick House, Cullompton; ‘ “ALPHA” CONTEST. 

Hillier. Risetend, Wares A eg Tue fite match boxes for the rhymed couplets, 
rst Rd, W. ; A. cleod, array- “ Pasir livien-i 

bundee; A. Motley, 212 Kingsman St. Woolwich; | modelled on. the example, * A for the Articles, snappy 
Roome, 8 Park St., Derby; Mrs. M.D. Spice, | and bright,” were won bv the following : 

athover St., Brighton; W. J. C. Vodden, Dart- Mra Beilby, Lamyat, Evercreech, Bath; J. Dean, 103 
Villa, St. Just; G. Walker, Amateur Thespian | Roslea Drive, Dennistoun, Glasgow; Mrs. Nicholson, 

Dial House, Laycock, Yorkshire; J. F. Ward, 58 Birk- . 


- Whitby; R. Wood, Lisburn Union, Lisburn. louse J | 
“MARY” CONTEST. hall Rd., Cattord; A. E. Wise, 7 High St., Leicester. 
\ipeTITORS were invited to suggest a new ending “SCALES” CONTEST. 
Ten pairs of scissors have beon awarded to the 


ie familiar couplet which begins, ‘‘ Mary had a], 
lamb.” The following twenty-five winners have following ladies who suggested the best substitutes 
ved penknives : for scales in weighing household goods : . ; 
Allison, 20 Lavender Grove, Dalston; Mrs. Allkins, Mrs T. Cairns, 31 Low Moorsley, Hetton-le-Hole; Miss 
icnu’s Ave., Watford; C. E. Baguley, 10 Barracks Francis, 10 Emma 8t., Accrington, Mrs. Holland, 55 
Macclesfield; R. T Charlton, Hamilton Drive, Fox St., Sheffield; Mrs. Hosking, each St., Gosport; 
rt: C. M Goles, Purfleet House. Purfleet; E. Mrs. A. Mitchell, 13 Osborne St, Moldgreen, Hudders- 
‘cil, W.T. Station, Scilly Isles; R. Davison, 1 East | field; Miss BE. Reid, 91 Eastbourne Ave. Gateshead ; 
Framwellgate Moor; Fisher, Timogue, Strad- | Mrs. I. Scott, 20 Coulston Rd., Lancaster; Miss 
Skipworth, » Lorne Rd., Waterloo, Liverpool; Miss A. 


Ireland, W. Gordon, 50 Butler Rd., Harrow; 0 r 
_ 90 North St., Halstead; Miss A, Guinmerson, Smith, 91 Barlogan Ave., Craigton, Glasgow; Mrs. 
arebills Ave., Leeds; T. Jordan, 76 Horseferry 8. J. Stokes, 9 Elm Ter., Tantobie. 


Result of Triplets No. 35. 


Iv Triplets No. 35 the amount available for distri- | Shake Before Taking: Suburban Building Test: 
ution was £56 28. 6d. For each of the following a prize A. Purtock, 112 Heath Road? Twickenham. _ 

| £4 4s. 3d. has been awarded : erate Before Taking : Susan a Trick. 
Water Pipe Bursts : ‘‘ Brussels” Patently “ Worsted.” F. Hottrroton, 2 Grove Lane, Camberwell: 

J. CoLLINSON, 476 Bethnal Green Road, N.E. Shake Before Taking: Bozer's “\ Simple” Tuition. 


i P ter’ . G. Forrester, 68 Stockwell Road, S.W. 
¥ peg eee a eee oer Shake Before Taking : Shakespeare's Tip Better. 
Lane, S.E. 8 8 " W. B. Last, 39 Tea homo —— 
Water Pipe Bursts : Bathers “ Waive’? Precedency. . 14 GIFTS OF EACH. 
Perer Kemr, 14 Antigua Street, Edinburgh. padingte® ae aa OE Fee vorit 
Mother's Curtain Lecture: Listener Meanwhile Armitage, Mrs. A., 153 Falsgraye Rd., Scarborough. 
** Cribbed.” #4 


Aynes, H., 29 Wellington R Dartford, Kent 
Hersert Carter, 9 Lydenburg Street Bouldin, Mrs. 9 Vining St., Atlantic Rd., Brixton. 
Charlton. : 


Clipshaw, A., 34 Park Rd., Stratford, E. 
Coop, J. F., 41 Coronation St., Blackpool. 
Mother's Curtain Lecture : Much ‘‘ Local Colour.” 
Miss GoooMan, 69 Venn Street, Clapham. 


New 


Graham, A., 26 McDowal St., Johnstone. 
Hamilton, W., 11 Leicester Rd., Newport, Mon. 
Matthews, R.,. Upper Studley, Trowbridge. 
Lamb's Conduit St 


N ° i : Ui. i Perry, H., 91 f 
fother's Curtain Lecture: Concerns Millinery’s Dotty. Ho 0s Castle Ter,, Shrewsbury. 
Longeuty. Smith ‘Draper's Hall, Coventry 
N. Maxton, Norbury, Hazel Grove, Cheshire. | Weller, C:, 21 Carden Rd., Nunhead. 


Football Headers. 


“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. CLArrTon Ontent: Clip Another's Laurels. 


Tire Kootball Headers on ‘¢ Clapton Orient ” selected as Sent by A.R. Write, 3 Weston Terrace, Warley; who 
nominated W. A. Wooprorre, ‘be Barracks, Warley. 


“SCOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 

The Football Headers on “ Aberdeen” selected as the 
best, together with the names and addresses of the winners, 
were as follows: 

 ABEepeen: “ Altogether, Boys !?? Exemplified. 

Sent by W. S. BirreELL, 1$ Crossgate, Cupar-Fife ; who 

nominated L. GRawaM, Castlehill School, upar-Fife. 
ABEnveen: Another ‘‘ Elastic Boom.” 

Sent by J. Guan, 193 Union Street, Aberdeen; who 

nominated Mrs. Guyan, of sameraddress. 


‘uders, were as follows: 
CLAPTON ORIENT: Linotypes Click“ Appreciation.” 
Sent by A. J. Warp, 6 Brindley Street, Newcrstlo; 
sho nominated J. WARD, 3 Foden Street, Newcas 12. 
CLArton Orient: ‘ Conquests’’ Attract “* Legions.” 
Sint by W. A. Hosmer, Bourton, Dorset; who 
iminated Mary Hosmer, of same address. 
CLApron Orntent: Consistency Abstracts Luce.” 
sent by H. WALLIS, 4 Summergangs Road, Hull; who 
minated H. B. Greg, 19 Chaucer Street, Hull. 


ee 
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A NEW ADVENTURE ; A COMPLETE STORY 
) 


‘ Or 


Captain Kettle 


By Cutcliffe Hyne. 


The March Number of Pearson's Magazine. 
contains two features you will enjoy. 


Conan " Doyle 


The Creator of Sherlock Holmes, 


Full Details also given of Unique Competition, £260 in Prizes. 


See the March Number of 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


Now Price 6d. 
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Football 


Skill Competition. 


In this week's cont: st. should no 
competitor give the correct resuit 
of all the matches played the prize 
of £250 will be awarded to the 
competitor from whom wer ceive 
the entry form containirg the 


greatest number of correctresults 
(see pie 554). 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 29. 

In contest No. 20 competitors were invited to give 
forecasts of the results of matches played cn Saturday, 
February 18th, ‘The prize et £25 has teen divided by 
the following compstitors, who hal each three incorrect 
results only : 

W. Rireiy, 29 Amberey Noid, Weston-super- Mare. 

A.J. Moase, 24 Bolin Strect, Steprey. 

C. H. Eowarps, 127 Hitcham Road, Leyton. 

RK, Feravson, 37 Park Place, Alloa. 

A. M. Fraser, Pleasaunce Villa, Falkland. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY | INSURANCE 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 7” (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds geod for any number Of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guarauteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIML1ED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under tie following couditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above audress. 

i tietie paid by the above Corporation to the 
= ~ egal representative of any person killed | 
& q ,OCO nn accident in Great Britwnee Irelaud to aw 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post ottice servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the lusvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 18, witb his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so loug us 
the coupon 38 signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such uccident within three calendar months thereafter 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nur engaged in an 

¢ I (OlO} iNegul act, having thecurrent num er of Pearson's 

; Weekly on hii, or her, at the time of Jemg killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be traneliing as 

a passenger, the 1 representative of the dcceaséd will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether the coupon 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given to THe 

Ockan AccIpENT aWD GUARANTER Corporarios, Liomiten 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., withiu seven days from 
the occurrence of the accideut. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the lecal repre 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death b, 
oetually riding a cycle, provided that dece 
such accident had in hi-, or her, possession, the I 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in whieh it as, with lus, © 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the spac 
poe the foot, and that death oceurred within twenty form 

iours thereafter, and thut notice was given of suc h accident to 
the said Corporation at above address withii three «ltys of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left nt his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will le pail ts the legal representa. 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kin: oin by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within tweaty- 
four hours from the reecipt of the injuries, that he tor she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Conpou-Lresirance 
Ticket in the space provided at the fout, that he (or she) shall 
vot at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in vereuauties 
pndthaut notice of the accident be given ty the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the es-ence of the contract, 


This insurance holds good fort he current weck of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benctit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Gnarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 und 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment of a Premium under Scct. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than Gue Coupon: 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the saine risk. 

Subscribers who have duly pd a twelvemonth s sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance t» their 
new: ent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the peri 
covered by their sabscription, sign the ccupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only nec ssary to torward 
the newsegen’s receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticato will be 
sent in exchange. 


eres 


Signature ..... 


Available from 9a.m. Wednesday, March Ist, 191, 
uotil midnight, Thursday, Warca 9th, Tl, 


My uit 


‘SCRUBBING DRUDGERY 


CRUBBING-BRUSH labour in your house can be 
reduced to a minimum if you cover the floors 
with Li-nola, for’ it needs no. scrubbing. So 
smooth is its surface, so freé from mesh-work 

of any kind, that all dirt or dust remains on the top—it 
cannot be trodden in and form the basis of a stain or 
decay. When dust or dirt does get on the surface it 
can be removed with a damp cloth, and the Li-nola 


immediately resumes its bright and spotless appear- - 


ance. 


The secret of this welcome cleanliness is in the 
manufacture of Li-nola—a floor covering far better 
than any other. It looks every bit as cosy and artistic 
as a costly carpet, yet costs considerably less and wears 


‘longer, and you never find Li-nola holding the dust. and 


acting as an incubator for disease germs. . It is the 
healthiest as wel! as the most labour-saving floor covering... 


is not made in one piece, and consequently can be 


easily fitted to any room by reason of a patent corner | 


and border. Words cannot describe what a beautiful 
effect is got from this wonderful combination of centre 
piece, border and corners. Li-nola fits the floor as 
neatly as a glove fits a lady’s hand, and wears for years 
without losing its beautiful finish. The excellence of 
the ingredients used for the beautiful designs, and the 


_ patent process of manufacture, combine to make Li-nola 


a discriminating housewife's choice. It’s an investment 
that pays good dividends—one that you will recommend 
to your triends. 

We extend our Credit Account plan to all re- 


sponsible people, or if customers prefer to pay Cash 
we allow a discount of 2s. in the L Send for sample 


piece of Li-nola to see and feel the quality, and our 
book of patterns 
in colour (which (eer 
we send along Yds. Yds. J Quality P Quality 
with sample 3 by 3 including21 O03 £1 26 
3 by $4 border 


piece) will give 3 
you an idea of y ” 
the magnificent e 

range and ex- Other sizes at proportionate cost. 
quisite finish of 
the designs. 
Sending for samples does not commit you to purchase, 

so wre now. We pay carriage charges. 


CATESBYS ™ 


Dept. 7, 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 


s+ @ 


and the woman. 


x 


For the man— 


who must face the stren- 
uous life of the presen: 
day, Fry’s. Cocoa is a forti 
fication against fag. He 
should drink it each 
morning before _ leavin: 
home. The woman alsc 
with her daily duties, what- 
ever these may be, should 
drink this sustaining 
. beverage regularly. 
Because Fry’s Cocoa 

__ stimulates and gives energy 
it is the ideal Cocoa for 
the man 


ST ES 


Fry’ 


Pure 


Concentrated 


